





From the Edinburgh Review. 
Histoire des Girondins. Par M. A. pe Lamar- 
TINE: Paris, 1847. 8 vols. 8vo. 

Pustic expectation could not fail to be greatly 
raised, when it was announced that M. de Lamar- 
tine was employed in writing the history of some 
of the most remarkable men, by whom one of the 
most remarkable periods and parties of the French 
Revolution was most distinguished. Little doubt 
could exist that the labors of such a writer would 
produce a striking and attractive work. But there 
were some who expected that M. de Lamartine’s 
listory would still more interest, and possibly 
instruct his countrymen, by offering a view of the 
revolution very different in its political bearing 
from that, in which it has been the tendency of 
recent writers to represent, and of the French pub- 
lic in general to regard it. Though an adherent 
of the existing dynasty and institutions, though in 
fact at present a member of a liberal opposition, 
yet M. de Lamartine’s attachment to the church 
of Rome and the romantic character of his writings, 
together with the personal associations which 
belong to religious and literary sympathies, have 
throughout the vicissitudes of politics enabled him 
to continue in friendly relations with the party 
most opposed to the revolution and its results. 
The Fauxbourg St. Germain regarded him as a 
man whose conclusions and votes were mis- 
chievous ; but whose writings and speeches were 
calculated to serve their cause, by fostering a 
spirit opposed to the democratic tendencies of 
modern France. They trusted that, even if he did 
not venture openly to assail the principles of the 
revolution, and defend the ancien régime, a senti- 
mental and imaginative writer could not tell the 
tale of those times without exciting sympathy in 
behalf of those who had fallen victims to their 
devotion to the altar and the throne, and arousing 
indignation against the cause that was soiled by 
the irreligion and atrocities of the Commune and 
the Jacobins. ‘They hoped that while the massa- 
cres of September, the various horrors of the 
Reign of Terror, and the enormities of Lyons and 
Nantes, would be portrayed with fearful distinct- 
ness, the poetical historian would depict in the 
most brilliant colors the chivalrous constancy of the 
aristocracy, would exert his tragic powers in 
describing the sufferings and courage of the royal 
family, and immortalize in glowing narrative the 
heroic deeds done in La Vendée. 

The opposite party agreed in expecting very 
much the same results from the pencil of M. de 
Lamartine. Never were general anticipations 


more signally disappointed. The tale of the vic- 
tims of the revolution is told with pathetic splendor 
by M. de Lamartine: every incident of suffering, 
every act of courage, elicits his generous sympa- 
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thy. But his heart is with the revolution through- 
out all its phases. While he marks and condemns 
its crimes and excesses with strict justice, his mas- 
ter feelings are a deep conviction of its paramount 
necessity and rectitude, and a patriotic pride in its 
triumph over domestic as well as foreign foes. 
He has no regrets for the ancient institutions of 
France, but sees in their downfall the triumph of 
the first principles of justice and reason. His 
imagination, instead of lingering amid the ruins of 
monarchy and feudality, contemplates with evident 
predilection the visions of the republic. Far from 
branding the revolution with a general character 
of irreligion, on account of the excesses of the mob 
or of some few crazy fanatics of infidelity, he is 
rather disposed to regard the whole movement as 
one of a religious nature, having its origin in a 
deep, dim, but sincere determination to realize the 
spirit of Christianity in the arrangements of society 
and the institutions of government. The oppo- 
nents of the revolution he judges with mild for- 
bearance; but he still judges them, in order to 
condemn them as men who withstood the right. 
The very sympathy which he expresses and ex- 
cites in behalf of the royal family by the minute 
description of their sufferings, their affection, and 
their patience, renders more dainaging to the royal 
cause the stern impartiality with which he criticises 
their acts, delineates their characters, and de- 
nounces their misconduct, as the main cause of the 
calamities in which both themselves and their 
country became so fatally involved. The real 
heroes of his story are the individuals who pro- 
moted the revolution with the greatest vigor, and 
followed out its principles with the sternest de- 
termination to their most extreme consequences. 
Even the party whose fortunes he has made the 
nominal subject of his narrative are too pale a type 
of republican enthusiasm and energy to satisfy his 
daring fancy. From first to last, the principal 
personage of the drama is Robespierre. On him 
the reader's attention is gradually concentrated 
more and more, as on the living emblem of the 
revolution, of its principle, of its energy, of its 
moral grandeur, and of the excesses by which that 
grandeur was chequered; and with his fall the 
narrative ends as with the cessation of all that 
could give an interest in its story. 

The appearance of a work of a character and 
tendency so absolutely the reverse of all that had 
been anticipated from the author, while its literary 
merits surpassed even the most favorable expecta- 
tions, could not fail to create an extraordinary sen- 
sation in France. No work that has appeared in 
our day seems to have created such a ferment in 
Paris. The royalists, and all who, without being 
actually supporters of the ancient dynasty and order 
of things, are more or less opposed to the spirit of 
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the revolution, shrank at the deadly wound inflicted 
on their feelings and their cause by what they had 
deemed a friendly hand. The Christian poet 
seemed to carry away religion and sentiment from 
their ranks into those of their opponents. The 
adherents of the revolution hailed with joy and 
gratitude the unexpected accession of a new and 
potent ally. Discountenanced by conservative 
opinion, and denounced by his old friends of the 
Fauxbourg, M. de Lamartine has been rewarded 
by the general acknowledgments with which his 
countrymen have received his vindication of the 
national character, and his justification of the spirit 
which the revolution has made the spirit of the 
French people. 

Independently, however, of these adventitious 
causes of a momentary notoriety, the History of 
the Girondins is a work that possesses solid claims 
to a more durable and extensive reputation. We 
cannot receive it as a satisfactory history of the 
period of which it treats. In fact the author, 
though he has given it the name of a “ history,” 
is content that it should be classed in a humbler 
category. ‘* As for the title of this book,’’ he 
says in his preface, ‘‘ we have only adopted it for 
want of any other word to designate a narrative. 
This book has none of the pretensions of history, 
and must not assume its dignity. It is an inter- 
mediate work between history and memoirs. 
Events occupy in it a subordinate place to men and 
ideas. It is full of personal details. These 
details are the physiognomy of characters: it is 
through them that the latter impress themselves 
on the imagination. Great writers have already 
written the chronicles of this memorable epoch. 
Others will ere long write them. It will be doing 
us injustice to compare us with them. They have 
produced, or will produce, the history of an age: 
we have produced nothing but a study of a group 
of men, and of some months of the revolution.” 

With this scheme of his work before him, M. 
de Lamartine has not thought it necessary to give 
a detailed record of all the events of the period. 
He assumes that his reader has already acquired 
this knowledge from other sources. Relying on 
this he has not, as he tells us, scrupled in some 
instances to heighten the effect by neglecting the 
exact order of time. It is much to be regretted, 
however, that such omissions and inversions are 
accompanied by more serious defects, which impair 
our confidence in the accuracy of the narrative, and 
consequently in the justice of the views based upon 
it. The intermediate position between history and 
memoirs which the author would assume for his 
work is one which, unfortunately, possesses the 
claims of neither, as an authority concerning mat- 
ters of fact. Its statements are not given, as in 
memoirs, on the author’s personal knowledge ; nor 
are they drawn, as in a trustworthy history, from 
original accounts of a known and authentic charac- 
ter. Incidents, which give an entirely new aspect 
to some of the principal persons, and to some even 
of the most important events of the period, are 
stated on the authority of no published work, or 





accessible record, (in which case the authenticity or 
value of the statement could have been tested,) but 
simply on that of private documents, which the 
reader has no means of examining for himself— 
of conversations with unnamed individuals, the 
trustworthiness as well as the effect of whose evi- 
dence we are obliged to take entirely on credit from 
our author. We have not the slightest distrust of 
M. de Lamartine’s assurance that he has made a 
most scrupulous investigation into the statements 
from which his narrative has been prepared. 
“* Although,”’ he says, ‘‘ we have not encumbered 
the narrative with notes, with references, and with 
pieces justificatives, there is not one of our state- 
ments which is not authorized either by authentic 
memoirs, or by unpublished memoirs, or by auto- 
graph correspondence, which the families of the 
principal personages have been pleased to confide 
to us, or by oral and trustworthy information col- 
lected from the lips of the last survivors of this 
great epoch.”” The consequence of this indispo- 


‘sition to encumber the story with the ordinary 


proofs of historical accuracy is, that when we get 
beyond the most familiar incidents, we never know 
the value of a single statement that is made; for 
instance, whether it is derived from most intelli- 
gent and impartial witnesses, or from the most dis- 
credited and heated partisans ; whether it is capa- 
ble of being supported by a reference to some 
indisputable and acknowledged authority, or rests 
entirely on the private conversation or letter of 
some survivor of the revolution, whose good faith 
or judgment it is possible that particular cireum- 
stances may have led M. de Lamartine to over- 
estimate. This is a fault peculiarly to be regretted 
in an author, whose poetical reputation lays him 
open to the imputation of not being much in the 
habit of investigating closely, or weighing accu- 
rately, the evidences of historical facts; and the 
very character of whose work suggests the suspi- 
cion that he may have been ready to take on 
insufficient evidence any striking statement that 
would heighten the effect of his narrative, or bear 
out the view which he has formed of the character 
of some remarkable individual. M. de Lamartine 
promises that, after a while, in case any of his 
statements should be assailed, he will support them 
by a mass of proof. We would impress on him 
that this is a duty, which, even without any call 
of self-defence, it is incumbent on him to dis- 
charge, in order to stamp on the very face of his 
history those outward and visible signs of consci- 
entious and laborious truthfulness, which can alone 
invest it with permanent utility and reputation. 
Bat accuracy, unfortunately, is not one of M. 
de Lamartine’s qualifications for writing history. 
Those who are most conversant with the events 
of the revolution accuse him of frequent exagger- 
ation, Imitating a habit of the ancient historians, 
which is not permitted by the present canons of 
historieal propriety, he does not scruple to embody 
his own conception of the feelings of the various 
personages of his narrative in imaginary speeches, 
which he puts into their mouths. In some in- 
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stances an ordinary acquaintance with the history 
of the revolution exposes inaccuracies which are 
not to be attributed to any bias or misconception, 
but to sheer carelessness. But even with these 
very serious defects, this work remains a most val- 
uable contribution to our knowledge of the revolu- 
tion. Imperfect as a history, it is a striking and 
instructive historical study. It brings before us 
that most stirring and important period with a 
clearness and vividness that all previous descrip- 
tions, except some of Carlyle’s, have failed to 
realize : it presents us on the same page with dis- 
tinct, highly-finished sketches of the principal actors, 
and with a careful and deliberate judgment on the 
causes, the nature, and consequences of the events. 
These are the objects at which the author has evi- 
dently aiined ; and he has, in our opinion, attained 
them with greater success than any other writer 
on the revolution. Skill and power in the repre- 
sentation of remarkable scenes and incidents was 
an excellence which M. de Lamartine’s descriptive 
powers gave us reason to anticipate; and he has 
combined this excellence with more discrimination 
and justice in his estimate of characters and events 
than we were prepared for. Though occasionally 
too apt to judge one man somewhat too harshly, 
or to elevate another into a species of imaginary 
hero—though often bewildered by the vastness of 
the subject, or misled by his own ardent tempera- 
ment—M. de Lamartine seems to us on the whole 
to have brought to the consideration of the revo- 
lution a more candid spirit and more wholesome 
sympathies, than any preceding writer. It isa 
great and rare merit in a Frenchman writing on 
that subject in the present day, to be able on the 
one hand to appreciate the grandeur and justice of 
the revolution without silencing the suggestions of 
human feeling and the simple dictates of morality ; 
and on the other to give full scope to pity and jus- 
tice towards individuals without allowing those 
sentiments to abate the ardor of his sympathy with 
that succession of efforts by which, at an immense 
cost of personal suffering and wrong, the safety 
and happiness of a great people were secured. 
The period comprised in these eight volumes is 
the most eventful period of the revolution. The 
author selected an incorrect designation when he 
ealled his work a ‘‘ History of the Girondins.” 
The characters and fortunes of the particular body 
of men known by that appellation in no respect 
form the sole or even principal subject of the work. 
No especial pains are devoted to the elucidation of 
their policy and position. Instead of being brought 
into a more prominent position than that which 
they have occupied in previous histories, or being 
invested with any peculiar interest, they are thrown 
rather more into the background, and, if anything, 
deprived of their real importance and consideration. 
The existence of their party does not even mark 
the chronological limits of the work. The narra- 
tive commences before their rise, and is continued 
long after their disappearance. It might with 
much more propriety be called a History or Robes- 
pierre than of the Girondins; but it would most 
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accurately be deseribed as the ‘* History of the 
Rise of the French Republic.’’ It comprises the 
period commencing with the establishment of the 
constitution of 1791; continuing through the vari- 
ous occurrences that led to the downfall of that 
constitution, the foundation of a republic in its 
place, the struggles of factions in the Convention, 
the gradual consolidation of power in the hands of 
the committee of public safety ; and closing with 
the fall of Robespierre. After this begins the sec- 
ond period ; which may properly be desiguated as 
that of the decline and fall of the republic. 

The narrative of this period is prefaced by a 
review of the state of affairs at its commencement, 
and an account of some events which immediately 
preceded the adoption of the constitution of 1791, 
and determined its fate, even before it came into 
being. The death of Mirabeau in the April of 
that year deprived France of the only statesman 
who possessed the capacity to guide his country 
through the revolution, and enjoyed the amount of 
public confidence, which is an equally necessary 
condition for success. We cannot concur with 
M. de Lamartine, that the energies and utility of 
Mirabeau were exhausted ; and that his efforts to 
give stability to the new institutions of his country 
must have failed. Whatever may be said of pop- 
ular fickleness and of the ephemeral nature of rev- 
olutionary reputations, the first want of the public 
is a leader ; and, when a man of Mirabeau's genius 
had actually been accepted by the people as its 
habitual leader, a moral power had been created 
which might, perhaps, have arrested or diverted 
even the movement of the French revolution. His 
death left the Assembly in a state of disorganiza- 
tion, which continued during the remaining months 
of its existence. Among the various subordinate 
orators to whom the removal of their chief gave a 
momentary superiority, the foremost place fell to 
the amiable and pure-minded Barnave, who, with- 
out any of the qualities of a statesman, possessed 
the merit of a clear and effective style of speaking. 


** Still in the shade and in the rear of the leaders 
of the National Assembly, a man almost unknown 
began to bestir himself, moved by unquiet thoughts 
that seemed to forbid him silence and re ; on 
every occasion he tried to speak, and attacked every 
speaker indifferently, even Mirabeau. Hurled from 
the tribune, he mounted it again the next day ; hum- 
bled by sarcasms, stifled by murmurs, disavowed by 
all parties, Jost to sight amid the great athletes who 
fixed the public attention, he was ever beaten, never 
wearied. You might have said that some secret 
and prophetic genius revealed to him beforehand the 
vanity of all these talents, the omnipotence of will 
and patience, and that a voice heard by him alone 
whispered to him in his soul, ‘These men who 
despise thee are thine ; all the windings of this rev- 
olution, which does not choose to look at thee, will 
end in thee; for thou art placed in its path as the 
inevitable extreme in which every impulse ends.’ 
That man was Robespierre.’’ 


Nothing in Robespierre’s exterior gave any in- 
dication of the superiority which he was destined 
to command; there was nothing even to attract 
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the attention of the observer. His appearance is 
described as that of a short, slight, ill-made man, 
with awkward and affected gestures—a harsh, 
mouthing, monotonous tone of voice—a small, 
rather handsome forehead, swelling out above the 
temples, as if pressed out by force of eager thought, 
—deep-set blue eyes, of a somewhat gentle but 
unsteady expression, half hidden under his eyelids 
—a small nose and open nostrils—a large mouth, 
with thin contracted lips—and an unhealthy yellow 
complexion. The expression of his face was mild, 
with something of a serious calmness, and a sar- 
eastic smile. But the predominant characteristic 
of his countenance was the constant, eager tension 
of his features, as if all the energies of his whole 
soul and frame were always vehemently bent on 
some one object. And this was the fact. For, 
passionately devoted to the system of Rousseau, 
Robespierre had ever before him, from the outset, 
to the end of his career, one constant purpose— 
the resolution of realizing the ideas of social and 
political change, which that daring speculator had 
shadowed forth. To this the ultimate limit of the 
revolution, and of the then thoughts of men, he 
steadily looked, and steadily advanced without ever 
swerving, pausing, or faltering. His character 
was not of the kind that enabled him actively to 
propel the movement in any of its various stages ; 
still, no step was taken in advance, but he was 
seen moving yet further onwards, and urging the 
public mind to some more distant point. At the 
period of which we now speak, he was only begin- 
ning to be of importance. He and Petion, another 
disciple of the ‘* Contrat Social,”’ an unsuccessful 
lawyer, but vigorous, sincere, and of a handsome 
exterior, and fitted to play the part of a popular 
leader, were at the head of a small group of ex- 
treme politicians : though without influence in the 
Assembly, they were already in possession of con- 
siderable strength from their credit with the Jaco- 
bins and the mob. 

The flight of the royai family to Varennes fol- 
lowed the death of Mirabeau, and was probably 
occasioned, or at any rate accelerated, by it. The 
various details of this interesting story are narrated 
with exciting circumstantiality ; and the attention 
of the reader is not unwisely riveted on an incident 
second in importance to none of the strange events 
by which it is surrounded. The flight to Varennes 
exercised the most direct and serious influence 
on the subsequent course of the revolution. The 
attempt, its failure, and the mistaken course adopted 
with respect to it by the Assembly, were fatal alike 
to constitutional monarchy, and to the peaceful 
establishment of republican institutions. As re- 
garded the king personally, the whole transaction 
was justly destructive of all further trust in him. 
How far the precariousness of the position in 
which his family were placed excuses the step 
on private grounds, it is unnecessary to inquire. 
These were not points which the people of France 
could appreciate. They saw the king, in the midst 
of professions of attachment to the new order of 
things, suddenly quit his capital, and endeavor to 
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place himself at the head of that portion of his 
army which was least well-affected to the revolu- 
tion, and in the position in which he could most 
easily avail himself of the support of the foreign 
powers and emigrants. In all this they naturally 
saw proofs of his irreconcilable repugnance to the 
changes which were taking place, and a readiness 
to resist them, even at the cost of civil war and 
foreign intervention. ‘Thenceforth the avenues to 
public confidence were closed on him; and he 
became by inevitable consequence incapable of 
retaining to any useful end the position of a con- 
stitutional monarch. 

Happy had it been for both king and people 
had the former accomplished his purpose, and suc- 
ceeded in reaching the camp of Bouillé. The 
spirit of the French army at that period negatives 
the supposition that the king could have detached 
any considerable portion of it from the national 
cause, or maintained his ground in any part of 
France. He would have been compelled to quit 
his dominions ; and when once a fugitive, the for- 
feiture of his crown would have been admitted by 
all the world to be a matter of obvious necessity ; 
the Duke of Brunswick’s army, instead of deriving 
strength from his presence, would have had in his 
weakness merely an additional element of confu- 
sion in councils not very vigorous at their best ; 
while the new executive government of France 
would have been relieved from all trammels and 
all suspicions. The jealousies and conflicts of the 
following year would, in this case, have had no 
existence. The populace would never have been 
unloosed and organized for successful revolt. At 
any rate, its barbarous vengeance would not have 
been infuriated by the blood of royal victims, and 
France would have been spared all the disgrace and 
all the disorder that flowed from the fountain of 
that useless crime. 

Unfortunately, the adverse fates—the unlucky 
blunders of the Duc de Choiseul, and the perverse 
acuteness and energy of Drouet, frustrated these 
desirable results. All might have been well if 
the royal carriage had completed two more stages 
in security. Indeed, the Constituent Assembly, had 
it then been equal to the crisis, would have delib- 
erately secured the results which had been missed 
by chance. Instead of bringing back the king to 
Paris, and disguising the real character of his flight, 
by pretending to consider it as an abduction, they 
should have preferred the fiction, which was con- 
secrated by the example of the English revolution 
on the absconding of James the Second—they 
should have treated the flight as an abdication— 
compelled the royal family to leave the country— 
and proceeded to provide for the vacancy of the 
throne. They might, as M. de Lamartine thinks 
they should have done, have established the repub- 
lie at once :— 


‘‘The republic, had it then been legally estab- 
lished by the Assembly acting in the exercise of its 
rights, and in full possession of power, would have 
been quite other than the republic which nine months 
afterwards was the perfidious and atrocious conquest 
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of the insurrection of the 10th of August. It would | 
have been exposed, no doubt, to the agitation inse 
arable from the birth of a new order of things. ft 
would not have escaped the disasters natural to a 
country in its first movements, when frenzied by the 
very magnitude of its dangers. But it would have 
been the child of law, instead of sedition ; of right, 
instead of violence ; of deliberation instead of insur- 
rection. This alone would have changed the un- 
toward conditions of its existence and its future. It 
must have been stirring ; but it might have remained 
ure. 
me See what an entire change would have been 
made by the one fact of its having been legally and 
deliberately proclaimed. There would have been 
no 10th of August; the fraud and tyranny of the 
commune of Paris, the massacre of the guards, the 
attack on the palace, the king’s flight to the Assem- 
bly, the outrages with which he was there loaded, 
and lastly, his imprisonment in the temple, would 
all have been avoided. ‘The republic would not 
have killed a king, a queen, an innocent child, and 
a virtuous princess. It would have had no massa- 
cres of September, that St. Bartholomew of the 
people, which forever stains the robe of liberty. It 
would not have been baptized with the blood of 
300,000 victims. It would not have placed the 
people’s axe in the hands of a revolutionary tribunal, 
to be used by it to immolate an entire generation, 
in order to make room for an idea. The Girondins, 
coming pure into power, would have had much 
more strength to combat the demagogues. The 
republic, calmly established, would have awed 
Europe in a very different manner from a riot, 
authorized by murder and assassination. War 
might have been avoided; or, if inevitable, would 
have been more unanimous and triumphant. Our 
generals would not have been massacred by their 
soldiers amid cries of treachery. The popular 
spirit would everywhere have fought on our side, 
and the horror excited by our days of August, 
September, and January, would not have repelled 
from our standards the nations attracted to them by 
our doctrines; and thus would a single change in 
the origin of the republic have changed the fate of 
the revolution.”"—( Vol. i., p. 320.) 


Undoubtedly, if the experiment of a republic 
were a matter of necessity, it would have been far 
better that it should have bven tried under the cir- 
cumstances desired by M. de Lamartine. But it 
seems to us that the Assembly, by boldly declaring 
the throne vacant on the occasion of the king’s 
flight to Varennes, might have given the constitu- 
tion of 1791 a fair chance of stability. If the 
young dauphin had been placed on the throne, 
the popular leaders might have wielded the execu- 
tive power under the name of a regency, and have 
gradually fashioned the monarchy to work harmo- 
niously under the new constitution. Or the crown 





might have been transferred to the younger branch 
of the royal family ; and in this case the undoubted 
popular sympathies of the Duke of Orleans would | 
probably have rendered his exercise of the consti- | 
tutional powers of the monarchy endurable to the | 
people, because compatible with the maintenance | 
of the changes effected by the revolation. 
Which of these courses would have commanded 


lation. We agree with M. de Lamartine, that the 





the public assent can now only be matter of a 
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course taken by the Assembly was the very worst 
of all that lay before it. ‘To confer the royal pre- 
rogative on a king who had just declared, by his 
words and acts, his entire alienation from his peo- 
ple, and his disaffection to free institutions, was 
simply to render monarchy and the new constitution 
impossible. ‘The step, though dictated by some 
surviving respect and regard for Louis, was, in 
truth, the most cruel act that could have been done 
towards him. ‘‘ It crowned him,’’ says our author, 
** with suspicion and insult—it nailed him to the 
throne, and made that throne the instrument of 
his torture, and finally of his death.’’ On the other 
hand, at this period the king might yet have saved 
himself. ‘‘ On his return from Varennes, he should 
have abdicated. The revolution would have 
adopted his son, and brought him up in its own 
likeness. He did not abdicate—he submitted to 
receive a pardon from his people—he swore to ex- 
ecute a constitution from which he had run away 
—he was a pardoned king. Europe looked on 
him thenceforth only as a fugitive from the throne 
brought back to his punishment—the nation as a 
traitor—and the revolution as a puppet.’ 

Brought back a prisoner, amid the execrations 
of his people, the king, after some weeks of con- 
finement in his palace, and an entire abeyance of 
his prerogatives, was restored to liberty, in order 
to enable him to give a free assent to the consti- 
tution. He gave that assent, figured in the cere- 
mony of the inauguration, swore to the constitution, 
and was immediately placed in the unrestricted 
exercise of all the powers it vested inhim. Under 
these circumstances, the Constituent Assembly sep- 
arated ; and the Legislative Assembly, composed 
of an entirely fresh set of men, utterly inexperienced 
in public affairs, entered, in conjunction with this 
incapable, discredited, and alienated king, on the 
management of affairs, and the government of 
France. 

Among the new characters who now appeared 
on the political stage, there was one particular body 
of men, which had been preceded by a great, though 
vague reputation, for ability. These were the 
deputies of the department of the Gironde, chiefly 
young lawyers from the city of Bordeaux, which 
its commercial wealth, the legal body attached to 
its parliament, and the influence of its successive 
eminent writers, had combined to render the centre 
of considerable refinement, intelligence, and activity. 
On arriving at Paris, they naturally formed the ac- 
quaintance of other deputies of similar opinions, 
and were eagerly sought out by public men who 
aspired to consideration. Buzot, Petion, Brissot, 
and other ardent advocates of republican doctrines, 
already constituted a circle, which three or four 
times every week collected round Roland and his 
distinguished wife. To this society the deputies 
of the Gironde attached themselves; and similar- 
ity of opinions and social communication speedily 
formed out of these materials the nucleus of a po- 
litieal party, to which the eminence of these depu- 
ties gave the name of Girondins. Of this party 
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Brissot was the statesman who directed its general 
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policy ; while Petion, who had now attained the 
influential office of Mayor of Paris, was its man of 
action and practical experience. 

M. de Lamartine has evidently no great opinion 
of Brissot, whom he describes as a needy literary 
adventurer, who had not passed quite unsoiled 
through the necessities and intrigues of his early 
life. But the vague imputations which are thus 
cast on the integrity of Brissot, are repelled by the 
respect which was felt for him by the purest of his 
party, and which Madame Roland expresses in her 
memoirs as the result of an intimate knowledge of 
him ; and by the steadiness and honesty of his con- 
duct throughout the period during which it was most 
exposed to the public eye. He was well-informed, 
industrious, and bold. Nevertheless, though a 
respectable member, he was a very weak head of 
a party. His views were confused, his system ill- 
considered and incomplete, his conduct singularly 
unskilful, and the influence which he undoubtedly 
possessed in his party was one of the first and 
surest presages and causes of its ill-success. 

Another striking member of the new party was 
Fauchet, the constitutional bishop of Calvados. M. 
de Lamartine is eloquent is his description of the 
true and generous character and commanding aspect 
of the republican, who, in his zeal for his political 
creed, never swerved from his Christian faith. Is- 
nard, one of the deputies of Provence, was one of 
the most brilliant of the orators of the new Assem- 
bly, and certainly one of the least wise. ‘‘ He 
had ever in his mind the ideal of a Gracchus; he 
had the courage of one in his heart, and the tone 
in his voice. Still very young, his eloquence 
boiled like his blood ; his speech was the fire of 
passion, colored by the imagination of the south ; 
his words burst out like quick throbbings of impa- 
tience. He was the ardor of the revolution per- 
sonified. The Assembly followed him out of 
breath, and reached his excitement before it arrived 
at his conclusions. His speeches were magnificent 
odes, which elevated discussion into poetry, and 
enthusiasm into convulsion ; his gestures belonged 
rather to the tripod than the tribune: he was the 
Danton, as Vergniaud was the Mirabeau, of the 
Gironde.’’—(Vol. i., p. 271.) 

The famous triumvirate of the Gironde, as they 
were called, were three young advocates who had 
been elected deputies of Bordeaux. The least 
conspicuous and effective, as an orator, was Gen- 
sonné, to whose calm, just frame of mind, and pa- 
tient industry, his party were in the habit of con- 
fiding the task of drawing up reports and similar 
documents. ‘‘ An unbending logic, a bitter and 
cutting irony, were the two characteristics of Gen- 
sonné’s talents.’’ A far more effective speaker 
was Gaudet, who, at a very early age, had acquired 
a high position in his profession. His vehement 
eloquence carried away the Assembly; of all his 
party he was the most dreaded by the Court and 
the Mountain. But the renown of these com- 
petitors was at once eclipsed by the indisputable 
superiority of Vergniaud, whom the unanimous 
opinion of his contemporaries recognized as the 





most brilliant of all the orators of the revolution. 
In this respect the admiration of those who be- 
longed to his party is supported by the opinion of 
Madame de Stael, a most competent judge, whose 
political opinions were adverse to the Girondins, 
and is justified by the reports of his speeches that 
have reached us. 


**Obseure, unknown, modest, without any pre- 
sentiment of his own greatness, he lodged with three 
of his colleagues from the south in a little lodging 
of the Rue des Jeuneurs, and afterwards in a retired 
house in a suburb surrounded by the gardens of 
Tivoli. His letters to his family are filled with the 
humblest details of domestic management. He can 
searcely contrive to live. He watches his least ex- 

with a strict economy. A few louis, which 
he has asked of his sister, appear a sum sufficient 
to support him a long time. He writes to have a 
little linen sent him in the cheapest manner. He 
never thinks of fortune, not even of glory. He 
goes to the post to which duty calls him. In his 
patriotic simplicity, he is terrified by the mission 
which Bordeaux imposes on him. An antique prob- 
ity breaks forth in the confidential épanchements of 
this correspondence with his friends. His family 
have some claims to press on the ministers: he re- 
fuses to ask anything for them, for fear that asking 
justice should appear in his mouth to be extorting a 
favor. ‘I have tied myself down in this respect to 
the utmost nicety ; | have made myself a law,’ he 
says to his brother-in-law, M. Alluaud of Limoges, 
who had been a second father to him. 

‘* All these private communications between Verg- 
niaud, his sister, and his brother-in-law, breathe 
simplicity, tenderness of heart, and home. The 
roots of the public man spring out of a soil of pure 
morality. No trace of factious feeling, of republican 
fanaticism, of hatred to the king, discover themselves 
in the innermost feelings of Vergniaud. He speaks 
of the queen with tenderness, of Louis XVI. with 
pity. ‘'The equivocal conduct of the king,’ he 
writes in June, 1792, ‘ increases our danger and his 
own. They assure me that he comes to-day to the 
Assembly. If he does not pronounce himself in a 
decisive manner he is bringing himself to some sad 
catastrophe. Many an effort will have to be made 
to plunge in oblivion so many false steps, which are 
looked on asso many treasons.’ And a little further, 
descending from his pity for the king to his own do- 
mestic situation, ‘I have no money,’ he writes ; 
‘ my old creditors in Paris dun me; I pay them a 
little every month ; rents are high ; it is impossible 
for me to pay for everything.’ ‘This young man, 
who with a gesture crushed a throne, searce knew 
where to lay his head in the empire which he was 
shaking.”’ 


He had been brought up at a Jesuit college, at 
the expense of Turgot, who was then Intendant of 
the Limousin ; had been intended for the church, 
from which he shrunk at the last moment, and 
went to Bordeaux to study the law, at the expense 
of his brother-in-law and the president Dupaty, 
who became his zealous patron. His early efforts 
were crowned with success. 


‘* Scarcely has he made a little by his profession, 
when he strips himself of it, and sells the little in- 
heritance which he had got from his mother, to pa 
the debts of his late father. By the sacrifice of all 
he possesses he redeems his father's memory: he 
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arrives in Paris almost in indigence. Boyer-Fon- 
fréde and Ducos of Bordeaux, his two friends, re- 
cvive him as a guest at their table, and under their 
roof. Vergniaud, careless of success, like all men 
who feel their own power, worked little, and trusted 
tw the moment and to nature. His genius, unfor- 
tunately too fond of indolence, loved to slumber and 
give itself up to the carelessness of his age and dis- 
position. It was necessary to shake him in order 
to waken him out of his youthful love of ease, and 
push him to the tribune or into council. With him, 
as with the Orientals, there was no transition be- 
tween idleness and heroism. Action hurried him 
away, but soon wearied him. He fell back into a 
reverie of genius. 

** Brissot, Guadet, Gensonné, dragged him to 
Madame Roland’s. She did not find him manly or 
ambitious enough for her taste. His southern hab- 
its, his literary tastes, his attraction towards a less 
imperious beauty, continually brought him back into 
the society of an actress of the Theatre-Frangais, 
Madame Simon Candeille. He had written for her, 
under another name, some scenes of the drama then 
in vogue, of ‘La Belle Fermiére.” This young 
woman, at once a poetess, writer, actress, displayed 
in this drama all the fascinations of her feelings, her 
talent, and her beauty. Vergniaud intoxicated him- 
self with this life of art, of music, of declamation, 
and of pleasure; he was eager to enjoy his youth, 
as if he had a foreboding that it would soon be cut 
short. His habits were meditative and idle. He 
rose in the maddle of the day; wrote little, and on 
loose sheets, with his paper on his knee, like a man 
in a hurry who makes the most of his time ; he com- 
posed his speeches slowly in his reveries, and kept 
them in his memory by the help of notes; he pol- 
ished his eloquence at leisure, as the soldier polishes 
his weapon when at rest. Ile wished his blows to 
be not only mortal, but brilliant; he was as curious 
about their merits in point of art, as of their political 
efficiency. ‘The stone launched, he left the recoil 
to fate, and gave himself up anew to indolence. He 
was not the nan for every hour; he was a man for 
great days.”’ 


Verginaud was of middle size, and of a strong 
and vigorous make ; his lips were somewhat thick, 
his eyes black and flashing, his forehead broad and 
open ; and his long brown hair waved, like that of 
Mirabeau, with the motions of his head. His 
complexion was pale, and his face marked with the 
smai!-pox. ‘Ina state of repose no one would 
have noticed this man in the crowd. He would 
have passed with the common herd, without offend- 
ing or arresting the gaze. But when his soul 
beamed forth in his features like light on a bust, 
his countenance as a whole gained by its expres- 
sion that ideal splendor and beauty which none of 
his features had in detail. His eloquence lit him 
up. ‘The throbbing muscles of his eyebrows, tem- 
ples, and lips, shaped themselves according to the 
thought that was in him, and made his countenance 
the thought itself: it was the transfiguration of 
genius. The time of Verginaud was when he 


spoke : the pedestal of his beauty was the tribune. 
When he had come down it vanished: the orator 
was no more than a mere man.’’—(Vol. iii., pp. 
21—25.) 

The pieture of the party would be incomplete 
without that of the beautiful, high-minded, and 
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accomplished woman, who was the social centre of 
the party, who inspired its most generous resolu- 
tions, who was its noblest martyr, whose pen has 
made it known and honored, and whose life and 
writings are the truest type of the state of mind in 
which the party had its origin. We shall not 
extract any portion of M. de Lamartine’s narrative 
of a life, which the Memoirs of Mde. Roland have 
made familiar to every reader. We think that in 
some respects M. de Lamartine does her less than 
justice. He appears to have some disposition to 
attribute her republican vehemence to recoliections 
of the mortifications which she had experienced, 
when insulted by aristocratic condescension, or 
contemplating from the attic, in which she visited 
her friend, the splendor of the Court of Versailles. 
The tone of Madame Roland’s writings does not 
justify this harsh suspicion. She had the opinions 
and passions of her times; and with the ardor of 
her character and her sex exaggerated her repub- 
lican hopes, and her resentment against the imag- 
inary crimes of kings. 

Such were the leading persons in the party of 
the Giror\ins—a party destined to play a brief and 
brilliant part in the drama of the revolution, to 
exhibit much of its greatness, to be involved in 
many of its most grievous errors, and in some of 
its crimes, to perish by an unjust death, and to suf- 
fer after death from the injustice of posterity. 
The modern historians of the revolution, under the 
influence of a kind of superstitious veneration for 
its energy and vastness, have had a tendency more 
or less openly to extol those of the actors in it, 
who seem to have most entered into its spirit and 
propelled its progress, and who followed its course 
to its ulti.nate development with the most unfalter- 
ing constancy. The purity of the motives which 
actuated the Girondins in their struggle against 
anarchy, their generous sacrifice of power and life 
to the cause of their country and humanity, are 
acknowledged and praised, but at the expense of 
their intellect and vigor: their unsuccessful efforts 
are treated as indicating feebleness of will and 
shallowness of thought ; and we are taught to look 
on them with no less contempt than pity, as a host 
of declaimers, who were found wholly wanting in 
capacity to deal with the realities of political life. 
The general impression produced by M. de Lamar- 
tine’s history is not at all calculated to raise the 
Girondins from this unjust depression. For unjust 
we must consider it. That they failed in the 
great endeavor to guide the revolution, that they 
failed through great and culpable mistakes, their 
story clearly proves. They have no pretensions 
to belong to that higher class of statesmen, who 
can comprehend the mind of a people when in a 
state of revolutionary ferment, can foresee the ten- 
dency of ideas and the course of events, and can 
by their wisdom and energy direct the great move- 
ment of mankind to the desired end. The crisis 
with which they had to deal was too vast for them. 
But we must not from that conclude, that they 
were puny men. Rare among the sons of men is 
the capacity that would have succeeded where they 
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failed! They possessed in a high degree the 
qualities which give eminence and influence in free 
governments—an eloquence never surpassed, a 
soundness and largeness of views, which experi- 
ence would have gradually ripened into statesman- 
like ability, and the courage, probity, and gener- 
osity, that, by commanding respect, and inspiring 
confidence, raise men to be the leaders of their 
fellow-citizens. ‘Though not gifted with such 
energy and genius as could bear them safely 
through the terrible crisis in which they were 
placed, we may confidently say, that few men in 
modern times have exhibited a fairer promise of 
the qualities which, in the ordinary course of set- 
tled government, best fit their possessors for the 
safe and useful conduct of affairs. 

The misfortune of the Girondins was, that, 
when they arrived in Paris, and suddenly found 
themselves the leading men in the legislature, 
which was to conduct twenty-five millions of men 
through a revolution, the science of politics was 
practically unknown to them. What books could 
teach they had learned ; but the institutions of their 
country had excluded them from all acquaintance 
with public business; and it unfortunately hap- 
pened that hardly one of them had, by his previ- 
ous occupations, acquired any knowledge of the 
art of managing men. They shared that general 
indignation against the abuses of the old system 
of things which pervaded the whole heart of 
France ; their minds, like those of most of their 
generation, were fraught with an enthusiastic rev- 
erence for the great men and institutions of the 
ancient republics ; and they hoped so to direct the 
course of government and legislation, as, either 
under the newly established constitution, or under 
openly republican forms, to secure to their coun- 
trymen the imagined blessings of democracy. 
They found no leaders to whom they could attach 
themselves. The prominent men of the late As- 
sembly had almost disappeared from public life ; 
nor were either Barnave or Lafayette, who were 
recognized as the founders and principal supporters 
of the new constitution, competent to mould and 
inspire a party. The Girondins were left to their 
own guidance. New to public life, they had to 
bring new institutions into safe and steady opera- 
tion, in a society torn to pieces by the violence of 
the changes already effected, and by the passions 
which the convulsion had excited. 

M. de Lamartine thinks that the original error 
of the Girondins was in not at once proclaiming 
the republic on the meeting of the Legislative 
Assembly. It is only as the next best course to 
that, that he thinks they should have made a more 
determined and sincere effort to uphold the consti- 
tution of 1791. The course suggested by M. de 
Lamartine would have been infinitely preferable to 
that actually taken by the Girondins. But we 
think that their first duty was, to make every 
effort to maintain the constitution which they 
found established ; and that their great error was, 
in ever resorting to insurrectionary force to effect 
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the subversion of the institutions to which the 
nation had given its assent. 

For we cannot think that the constitution of 
1721 was so utterly impracticable, but that pru- 
dence and vigor might have upheld it for some lit- 
tle time until the public mind should cool, and the 
amendments, which experience might prove neces- 
sary could be calmly and safely applied. A single 
chamber passing laws by a single vote, under the 
influence of any momentary influence, was not 
calculated to continue for any length of time the 
legislative institution of a great and civilized na- 
tion. While it lasted, it must have been turbu- 
lent and democratic ; but the instant collision into 
which it was brought with the royal authority, 
recognized by the constitution, might, it would 
seem, have been avoided, had the right use of the 
prerogatives vested in the crown been understood 
and enforced. M. de Lamartine thinks rightly 
that the direct course of difficulty in the constitu- 
tion of 1791, lay not in the want of power in the 
crown, but in the king’s possessing an amount of 
authority incompatible with the other provisions of 
the constitution. The legal independence of the 
other branches of the legislature, which is secured 
to the executive by the letter of the British con- 
stitution, would, if asserted in fact, be fatal to the 
stability of any mixed form of government. Since 
the establishment of parliamentary government in 
England, its compatibility with an hereditary mon- 
archy has been maintained by the recognition of 
the principle, that the ministers of the executive 
must always be taken from the party possessing 
the actual parliamentary majority. The power of 
the crown is really upheld, not by its legal author- 
ity of counteracting, but by all the influences which 
enable it to modify, the will of parliament. Of 
that will, resulting from the conflict of all the vari- 
ous influences that determine its character, the 
executive government is and moust be the passive 
instrument. The democratic elements of the con- 
stitution of 1791 would have allowed the crown to 
exercise but little influence in the legislature ; and 
the executive authority would necessarily have 
been the instrument of a very democratic govern- 
ment. But it would have been better that such 
should be the ease than that anarchy should be 
inevitably produced by the conflict between the two 
independent wills of the executive and the legisla- 
ture. 

The powers which the constitution of 1791 
vested in the king were quite sufficient to prove 
formidable obstacles to the power of the Jegislature. 
He possessed a suspensive veto on all its acts, 
which, in the emergencies of a revolution and a 
war, was quite as effectual as a more complete 
authority. He was entrusted with the uncontrolled 
nomination of all the ministers, and of every officer 
of the civil and military service of the kingdom. 
He enjoyed a civil list of a million sterling, of 
which the disposal rested wholly in his pleasure. 
It was impossible that a free peuple and a sover- 
eign legislature could long leave such powers in 
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hostile, or even suspected hands. The only chance 
for the maintenance of the royal authority lay in 
placing it entirely at the disposal of the nation. 
The king should at once have waived the inde- 
pendent exercise of prerogatives, which he could 
not exert in opposition to the national will, with- 
out the downfall of the whole system. He should 
have taken the ministers pointed out by the domi- 
nant party in the Assembly ; abstained, in conform- 
ity with the invariable practice of the English 
constitution, from exercising the veto placed in his 
hands ; and laid the accounts of his civil list before 
the Assembly. The just judgment of mankind 
would have relieved him of all moral responsibility 
for the formal acts done in pursuance of a deliber- 
ate renunciation of powers which could not be 
freely exercised without compromising the public 
tranquillity. The whole present, as well as future, 
responsibility of government and legislation would 
have been thrown on the Assembly ; and the 
executive authority, avowedly the prize of the con- 
flict, and the instrument of the successful party, 
would have been removed beyond the possibility 
of collision with the people. Free from reproach 
for all the ills that might result from the mistakes 
or violence of factions, the king might have pre- 
served tie existence of the monarchy ; and when 
all parties had ultimately weakened and discredited 
each other, or any one of them had succeeded in 
establishing itself in power, might, in either event, 
have availed himself of the exhaustion of the 
nation, or of the restoration of order, to reassert 
the rights and consolidate the power of the crown. 

Unfortunately, the disposition of the court in- 
duced the deposed monarch rather to avail himself 
of any fragment left him out of the wreck of his 
former authority, than, by wise concessions, to 
prepare for a future recovery of the whole. The 
picture which M. de Lamartine gives of the char- 
acter, and his narrative of the conduct of this un- 
happy prince, leave such an impression of his 
extraordinary weakness, that, fearful as were the 
necessary perils of the revolution, we cannot but 
feel that their fatal result was mainly to be ascribed 
to the incapacity of Louis. Meaning well, without 
a thought of vengeance or triumph, and sincerely 
desirous of the public good, his mere weakness 
produced the appearance, and even the actual ef- 
fect, of the worst designs, and the deepest perfidy. 
With no notion of the state of affairs—no concep- 
tion of the course which he ought to adopt—he 
depended entirely on the suggestions of others. 
He took everybody's advice : the worst parasites, 
the most open opponents, were in turn resorted to 
by him. Unable to discriminate between good 
and bad counsels, he followed one man’s advice 
to-day, and held language in conformity with it ; 
and the next day took the directly opposite course, 
and used language which gave a character of false- 
hood to the words which he had uttered the day 
before. No one could trust, no one could fix, and, 
consequently, no one could effectually guide or 
serve him. Among all those who principally di- 
rected him, there was not, as M. de Lamartine 
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says, one man who could understand, much less 
one who was capable of resisting, the revolution. 
He was chiefly under the influence of the queen ; 
and he could hardly have been under worse. M. 
de Lamartine’s pity for the sufferings of Marie 
Antoinette—his admiration of her beauty and cour- 
age, do not blind him to her faults. She had the 
tact that could conciliate individuals, and the intre- 
pidity which bore her nobly through personal 
emergencies ; but she had none of the political 
knowledge or genius—none of the patient cour- 
age, which would have enabled her to give a wise 
direction to the feeble mind of her husband. Per- 
sonal resentments and predilections forever out- 
weighed the dictates of policy ; and the vehemence 
and quickness of her impulses rendered her energy 
as fickle as the king’s weakness. 


‘* Measures of vigor, corruption of the Assembly, 
sincere adoption of the constitution, attempts at re- 
sistance, an attitude of royal dignity, repentance, 
weakness, terror, and flight, all were conceived, 
tried, prepared, determined upon, abandoned the 
same day. Women, so sublime in their self-devo- 
tion, are rarely capable of the steadiness of purpose 
and the coolness necessary to a plan of policy. 
Their policy is in their heart ; their feelings act too 
closely on their reason. Of all the royal virtues, 
they have none but courage: they rise often to he- 
roes, never to statesmen. The queen was an ad- 
ditional example of this. She did the king much 
mischief: gifted with more ability, more soul, more 
character, her superiority served only to inspire him 
with confidence in fatal counsels. She was at once 
the charm of his misfortunes, and the genius of his 
ruin. She led him step by step to the scaffold, but 
she mounted it with him.” 


Every act of the court during the year that 
passed between the acceptance of the constitution 
and the 10th of August, 1792, aided and precipi- 


tated the catastrophe. It is not too much to say, 
that they formed one long treason against the con- 
stitution to which the king had sworn. Through- 
out, the king had two ministries ; the one avowed 
and responsible to the nation, the other consisting 
of such men as Calonne and the Baron de Breteuil, 
who were organizing, under the king’s auspices, 
the invasion of France by the emigrants and for- 
eign powers, and thus fomenting the two main 
causes of the destruction of the monarchy. The 
emigration was the master evil ; it stripped France 
of the very class, whose presence in their own 
country would have been the most effectual support 
to the throne. A small portion even of the 20,000 
emigrants, whom our author states to have been at 
one time in arms on the frontier, might have baffled 
any of the decisive movements of the revolution. 
The course pursued by the emigrants, coupled with 
the hostile preparations of the foreign powers, ex 

cited to the utmost pitch the alarm and anger of 
the French people. The court, though their safety 
depended on the removal of all causes of excite- 
ment, could not abstain from encouraging the in- 
vaders. They did it unsteadily, it is true. A 
favorable vote, or any mark of confidence on the 
part of the Assembly, or any demonstration of pop- 
ular favor, would at any time raise the king’s 
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hopes, and make him write off to his agents at | ity to disarm the suspicions excited against him by 
Coblentz to discontinue their hostile preparations. | his aristocratic birth, and from the unpopularity of 


The next day came some encroachment by the , 


the party to which he was supposed to owe his el- 


Assembly, or some insult from the mob around his | evation. Unsupported by the Assembly, he was 
palace, and he had no hope but in the suecess of | dismissed by the king, who, in his turn, distrusted 


the invasion. His acts too constantly justified the | 


suspicions of the people. The ministers of his 
choice were enemies of the revolution ; and those 
whom the popular feeling for awhile forced on him, 
were speedily dismissed from his councils. The 
strong measures to which the Assembly had recourse 
for what we cannot but regard as justifiable pur- 
poses of self-defence, were obstructed by his unwise 
exercise of his veto. His large revenue was un- 
doubtedly applied to purposes inconsistent with 
good faith and the public interest ; and the mystery 
in which the expenditure of the civil list was kept, 
of course led to suspicions which went far beyond 
the truth. 

It would, no doubt, have been a task of great 
difficulty for the leaders of a popular party to up- 
hold the constitution in despite of the public excite- 
ment, and of the impulse given to it by the suicidal 
conduct of the court. But the Girondins cannot 
be relieved from the charge of having aggravated 
the intrinsic difficulties of the state of affairs by 
their own errors. They commenced the session 
of the Assembly by petty encroachments on the 
royal dignity, which lowered the authority, and 
irritated the feelings of the king. They then com- 
mitted the far graver fault of encouraging the war 
like feeling of the country, and of forcing on the 
war with Austria, which prudence might have 
averted, or, at any rate, postponed. To avoid or 
postpone it was the obvious interest, not merely 
of their party, but of their principles. They 
looked, however, only to their immediate object— 
the coercion of the court; and by bringing on a 
war for that purpose, they swelled and prolonged 
an excitement, which was sure to frustrate all their 
ulterior schemes of tranquil government. The 
bright period of Robespierre’s history is that of 
his determined opposition to this war. His popu- 
larity, and his exertions in the Jacobin Club, for 
a month counterbalanced the public feeling, the 
efforts of the Girondins, and the violence of the 
popular agitators. It was in the long and angry 
discussion of this subject, that he was for the: first 
time brought into violent collision with the Giron- 
dins, especially with Brissot ; and it is a remarka- 
ble proof of his extraordinary ability, that while 
asserting the unpopular cause, he greatly aug- 
mented his own popularity, and weakened that of 
his rivals, who were lending themselves to the 
passions of the people. 

But the capital error of the Girondins was their 
rapture with Dumouriez. The only chance of 
maintaining the constitution lay in strengthening a 
popular minister, and enabling him to keep the 
executive in harmony with the Assembly. Nar- 
bonne was the first of the ministers of Louis who 
thought of establishing his ministry on the confi- 
dence of the Assembly. His ill-success resulted 
not so much from his own acts, as from his inabil- 





him on account of his popular professions. Du- 
mouriez sought to attain the same object as Nar- 
bonne, under more favorable circumstances, and 
with far greater qualifications. Elevated to office 
by the influence of the Girondins, he had the sa- 
gacity to take the only course that would have 
enabled them to consolidate their power ; and their 
misfortune was, that in the man whom they had 
taken as an instrument, they did not discern, or 
would not recognize, the qualities that they wanted 
in a leader. 

Dumouriez had described the true policy to be 
pursued by the king, in a phrase which he used 
a short time before his accession to office. “If I 
were king of France, I would baffle all these par- 
ties by putting mysc!f at the head of the revolu- 
tion.” And on this principle he acted for a time 
most successfully, winning the confidence of the 
king and queen in spite of their strong preposses- 
sions against him ; humoring the Jacobins by going 
at once to their sittings, and with the cap of lib- 
erty on his head, explaining to them the principles 
on which he intended to govern ; taking, in all his 
measures, a strong popular and national line ; exe- 
cuting his plans with energy and skill; and using 
his influence with the king and queen to obtain the 
withdrawal of the veto from decrees which had 
passed the Assembly. No policy could have been 
better adapted to promote the interests of the Gi- 
rondins, as well as those of the country. Personal 
differences seem to have occasioned the breach 
between them and Dumouriez. Madame Roland 
detected his ambition, and inspired suspicions of 
him, which Dumouriez unfortunately confirmed by 
manners and morality savoring so much of the old 
régime as to shock the republican puritanism of the 
Girondins. His commanding tone and superior 
abilities gave umbrage to his colleagues ; while 
he, on the other hand, grew impatient of their 
narrow views and want of practical skill. In the 
vehement dissensions which at this time broke out 
between the Girondins and the yet more extreme 
section of the revolutionists, he thought he saw 
the means of obtaining support for his policy in the 
event of a rupture with his old supporters. He 
accordingly entered into close communication with 
Danton, in whom he found a sagacity and vigor 
congenial to his own. Emboldened by the pros- 
pect of assistance from the Jacobins, he encouraged 
the king to dismiss the three Girondin ministers, 
Roland, Claviéres, and Servan ; and was prepared, 
by giving effect to a thoroughly popular policy, to 
defy the anger of the majority who supported the 
dismissed ministers. In this attempt he was 
baffled by the king’s refusal to sanction the decree 
against the refractory priests, and resigned. With 
his retirement from office vanished the last hope 
of a popular ministry. The king was driven to 
take his ministers from the known opponents of 
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the revolution ; and the Girondins, inflamed by 
personal mortification, and giving way to a bound- 
less distrust of the court, directed their attacks 
against the existence of the monarchy. 

The dismissal of the Girondin ministers was 
followed, in a few days, by the outrages of the 
20th June, 1792, the guilt of which principally 
rests with Petion. The momentary reaction which 
these outrages provoked, was neutralized by Lafay- 
ette’s imprudent manifestation, and by the advance 
of the allies on Paris. The Girondins and Jaco- 
bins suspended their disputes for a time, in order 
to unite against the refractory general and the 
invading enemy. The leaders of the Assembly 
threw off all disguise of attachment to the consti- 


tution ; and Vergniaud, in his memorable speech. 


on the ‘* Dangers of the Country,”’ openly broached 
the deposition of the king, The levy of troops to 
serve against the invading armies was made the 
pretext for filling Paris with a revolutionary force. 
Barbaroux brought up the Marseillais. On the 
other hand, the court prepared their means of 
defence. The excitement grew, as the two parties 
found themselves face to face. The popular fury 
broke forth into multiplied and ferocious outrages 
on the real or supposed adherents of the court. 
Suddenly the insane proclamation signed by the 
- Duke of Brunswick, as general of the invading 
army, made its appearance in Paris. Not a mo- 


ment was to be lost in taking the powers of gov- 
exnment out of the hands of a court who were, in 
reality, counting every stage of the Prussian march 


as a day nearer to their deliverance. ‘The insur- 
reetion of the 10th of August took place. The 
court had considerable means of resistance at their 
disposal ; but by a succession of mistakes and mis- 
chances they allowed the well-directed resources 
of the mob to obtain an easy triumph. The king 
left his palace, and the monarchy was abolished. 

Of all these remarkable incidents M. de Lamar- 
tme has given graphic and stirring descriptions. 
The wild elements of the insurrectionary force of 
Paris are brought before our eyes. We have the 
various picturesque biographies of Santerre, Saint- 
Hurugue, Theroigne de Mericourt, and the other 
strange leaders of that terrible host. It was in a 
lone house at Charenton that all these movements 
were planned. There the details of the 10th of 
August were concerted on the night of the arrival 
of the Marseillais, amid the terrors of a memorable 
thunder-storm. The electric fluid was everywhere 
attracted by the crosses which occupied the high- 
est pinnacles, or stood isolated on the roadsides ; 
and the next morning the ground in the neighbor- 
hood of Paris was found ominously strewn with 
the prostrated emblems of religion. 

Of the 10th of August itself we have a very 
minute narrative. The first sketch is taken from 
an account given by Lucile, the young wife of 
Camille Desmoulins, who describes the evening 
and night of the 9th, and morning of the 10th, 
which she passed at Danton’s house, in company 
with his wife. Here we have the insurrection as 
it came home to the families of those who had con- 
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spired the movement; the reckless excitement 
produced by the anticipation ; the fears that grad- 
ually thickened as the reality began to exhibit 
itself, and armed bands began to pass; as, one by 
one, friend and husband armed himself to take 
part in the fray, and as the appalling clang of the 
tocsin surmounted the din; the night of agony 
watched through by the women, crouching, listen- 
ing, and wailing, until they fainted at the sound 
of the cannon. Danton alone is calm; after hav- 
ing set the whole in motion, he leaves its details 
to take their chance in the hands of the subordi- 
nate but more immediate agents, and goes quietly 
to bed. 

Then we are taken through the same awful 
night as it was passed by the royal family in the 
Tuileries, with the dreaded morning breaking on 
them amid the first notes of assault and the prepar- 
ations for defence. The king makes his appear- 
ance, worn and haggard, with his dress disordered, 
and his manner exhibiting the confusion, not of 
fear, but of shyness. The queen preserves her 
haughty air, and intrepid spirit; which is only 
broken by the fruitlessness of her efforts to inspire 
her husband with the energy required by the eri- 
sis. She sees him commence his review of the 
troops ; her hopes rise with the shouts of ‘* Vive 
le Roi!” raised by the gentlemen who fill the 
palace, and by the royal battalions in the courts; 
they are dashed when the king, instead of assum- 
ing the bearing and uttering the few bold words 
that would have stimulated his defenders, stammers 
forth one or two disjointed purposeless phrases, 
which only communicate to others his own irreso- 
lution ; and they are finally extinguished as she 
sees him return amid hisses from his luckless cir- 
cuit of the gardens, while band after band of the 
national guards march over and range themselves 
with the assailants. We accompany the family in 
their mournful passage to the Assembly, and during 
the mortal agony of those sixteen hours passed in 
the narrow, heated box of the lagographe. The 
king eats, drinks, and chats with the deputies ; 
the queen sits silent, exhausted, vanquished ; her 
countenance flushed with the mortification of 
defeat, but stil] lit up with unyielding pride and 
resentment. The cannon sounds close ; the Swiss 
are said to be victorious ; the deputies swear to die 
at their posts. This hope, too, passes away; the 
victorious mob enters to announce its triumph, and 
parade its trophies. The royal captives are doomed 
to sit through the long debate in which they hear 
their fate discussed, and their downfall decided ; 
and are then finally dismissed to prison. We give 
but a faint outline of the startling picture drawn by 
M. de Lamartine; the reader who would receive 
the full impression of its effect must read the work 
itself. 

The Girondins, when they had triumphed over 
the monarchy, seemed at first scared by their own 
success. They scrapled at once to proclaim the 
republic ; and not only left the responsibility of 
doing so to a convention to be immediately sum- 
moned, but excited in the mean time the distrust 
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of the victorious people by votes, which seemed to 
indicate an intention of maintaining the institution 
of royalty. The dismissed minisvers were replaced 
in office—the real power, however, was at once 
engrossed by Danton; who now stood forward for 
the first time in a prominent position, as minister 
of justice, and immediately asserted his incontesta- 
ble superiority over his colleagues. In truth, he 
wielded the whole executive authority, because he 
had organized it, and called it into action. When 
the Girondins, after the 10th of August, found that 
the result of their efforts had been to make Danton 
and the commune rulers over them, they were 
taught too late how grievously they had erred 
with respect to the course which they had pursued 
for the subversion of the monarchy. They had 
originally assailed that institution, in the vain im- 
agination that government might be pulled down 
and built up again by the mere power with which 
oratory sways an assembly and excites a people. 
They understood nothing of the process by which 
the popular force was to be organized and directed ; 
and when they at last determined on an insurrec- 
tion, they had recourse to Danton and the com- 
rune to furnish its means. The insurrection over, 
the means remained at the disposal of those who 
had created them. The commune, led by Dan- 
ton, Marat, and Robespierre, and embodied in the 
force which had been organized under Santerre, 
governed Paris, and, through Paris, France. 
Happy had it been for the Girondins, had this 
lesson taught them, that, before they could hope 
to establish an orderly republic, in place of the 
monarchy which they had destroyed, they must 
themselves not only re-construct the machinery of 
executive government, but provide, and keep in 
their own hands, the physical means by which its 
existence was to be maintained, and its authority 
enforced. Unfortunately, to the end of their 
career, they seemed to conceive that they were 
administering an established government, instead 
of working out a revolution; and that the votes 
of an assembly were the end, and speeches the 
means of governing. Too late they learned on 
the scaffold that the controversies in which they 
had engaged were only to be settled by ‘“‘ pike 
and gun.” 

The reign of the commune, between the 10th 
of August and the meeting of the convention, 
derives a horrible celebrity from the massacres 
of September. M. de Lamartine has been at 
some pains to collect various proofs of the deliber- 
ation with which the details of this horrible 
butchery were concerted. He condemns Marat as 
having instigated, Danton as having sanctioned, 
and the commune as having perpetrated it. Ex- 
euses which have been offered for it, he rejects 
with scorn. 


‘* History,’’ he says, ‘‘ should represent the con- 
science of mankind. The voice of that conscience 
will ever condemn Danton. It has been said that 
he saved his country and the revolution by these 
measures, and that our victories are their excuse. 
This is the error into which he fell. A people that 
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has need to intoxicate itself with blood in order to 
impel it to defend its country, must be a people of 
scoundrels and not a people of heroes. Heroism is 
the very reverse of assassination. As for our revo- 
lution, its prestige was in its justice and its morality. 
This massacre went to tarnish it in the eyes of Eu- 
rope. Europe, it is true, did raise a cry of horror; 
but horror is not respect. A cause is never served 
by being dishonored.’’ 


And he compares the effect of this massacre on 
the character of the revolution to that of the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew on the cause of the 
Church of Rome. Sound policy, as well as the 
moral sense of mankind, confirm this judgment. 
The measures originally proposed by Danton for 
seizing the persons of those who were well known 
to be disaffected to the revolution, might be justi- 
fied by the necessities of the crisis. The com- 
mander of a besieged city is authorized to deprive 
those whom he knows to be plotting against the 
public safety, of the power of doing harm; and 
the situation of Paris, expecting the Prussians at 
its gates, might be sufficient warrant for the im- 
prisonment even of thousands of suspected conspir- 
ators. But the cold-blooded slaughter of disarmed 
prisoners was an act of useless as well as revolting 
cruelty. The genius of Dumouriez had already 
saved France. The bloody license given to the 
assassins only heightened into frenzy the passions 
of the populace. It maddened them to fresh acts 
of violence, and deterred all men of justice and 
moderation from taking any further part in con- 
nection with persons who had made such crimes a 
part of their policy. The guilt recoiled on Danton 
and the revolution. It forever separated him from 
the party, by whose support he might have gov- 
erned France ; and it was found to have paralyzed 
his arm, when the time came in which he wished 
to put a stop to violence, and restore the rule of 
humanity and reason. 

A curious anecdote is given by M. de Lamar- 
tine, on the authority of a surviving friend of 
Robespierre and St. Just, whose name unfortu- 
nately is kept back. We could wish to be able to 
estimate the degree of foundation for a story which 
casts a singular light on the strange character of 
Robespierre. At the period of the massacre he 
was a member of the commane ; but, seeing the 
turn affairs were taking, had for some days fore- 
borne to attend its meetings. He had no share 
in what was done ; had no power of preventing it. 
As in the case of preceding movements, he did 
nothing, blamed what was being done, but let it 
go on; and when done, took it as a necessary step 
in the revolution, and defended it. 


“On the 2d of September, at eleven o'clock at 
night, Robespierre and St. Just went out together 
from the Jacobins, exhausted by the mental and 
bodily fatigue of an entire day in tumultuous 
debates, and big with so terrible a night. St. Just 
lived in a small lodging in the Rue Ste. Anne, not 
far from the house of the joiner Duplay, where Ro- 
bespierre resided. Talking over the events of the 
day, and what was threatened for the morrow, the 
two friends reached the door of St. Just’s house. 
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Robespierre, absorbed in his own thoughts, went up 
to the young man’s room in order to continue the 
conversation. St. Just flung his clothes on a chair, 
and prepared to go to sleep. ‘* What are you 
doing *’’ said Robespierre. *‘ 1 am going to bed,”’ 
answered St. Just. ‘* What! can you think of 
sleeping on such a night?’ — Robespierre. 
‘*Do you not hear the tocsin? Do you not know 
that this night will probably be the last for thousands 
of our fellow-creatures, who are men atthe moment 
you go to sleep, and will be corpses when you 
_wake !”’ 


St. Just answered with one of the common-places 
of the day, and went to sleep. Early the next 
morning when he woke, he saw Robespierre pac- 
ing up and down the room, and every now and 
then pressing his face close to the window to watch 
the daybreak, and listen to the sounds in the street. 
St. Just asked him what brought him back so early, 
and found to his astonishment that he had not left 
the spot all night. 


** Sleep !’’ said Robespierre ; ‘‘ what! while hun- 
dreds of assassins were cutting the throats of thou- 
sands of victims, and while blood, whether pure or 
impure, was running like water in the gutter! O 
no,’’ he continued, in a deep voice and with a sar- 
castic smile on his lips, ‘‘ I have not been to bed, 
but have watched, like remorse or crime; ay, I 
have been guilty of the weakness of not sleeping ; 
but Danton, he has slept !’’ 


The instigators of the 10th of August cannot be 
acquitted of having called into aetivity that spirit 
which produced the massacres of September. But 
we must not deny to the Girondins the honor due 
to them. As soon as they recovered from the 
first stupor into which this gigantic crime threw 
all France, they raised their voice in loud and un- 
compromising denunciation of it. Roland, while 
the carnage was going on, exhausted whatever 
means he could command to stop it; but both he 
and Petion were utterly powerless. In proclama- 
tions, in letters, and in protests, Roland, at the 
imminent peril of his life, continued his war with 
the commune. Indignant at the enormity of the 
crime itself, at the discredit cast by it on the re- 
public, and at the predominance given to both the 
most anarchical doctrines and the most worthless 
men, the Girondins now perceived the necessity of 
checking the progress of disorder. From being 
the leaders of the movement, and the instigators 
of insurrection, they came in a few wecks to be 
regarded by the populace as the counter-revolu- 
tionary party, against whom the next efforts of 
the friends of the revolution must be directed. 
From this time the hopes of every friend of order 
and humanity rested on them as the party who 
would put an end to the turmoil and carnage of the 
revolution. 

The aspect of affairs at the first meeting of the 
convention on the 20th of September, 1792, was 
most favorable to the Girondins. Though the 
elections of Paris, taking place in the very days 
that followed the massacre, had returned a depu- 
tation entirely composed of Jacobins, the represen- 
tatives of the departments had been elected under 


very different feelings. The unanimous choice of 
Petion as president showed the disposition of the 
convention ; and the Girondin leaders found them- 
selves at the head of a large and determined ma- 
jority. Had they been statesmen as well as 
orators, that majority and the public opinion of 
France gave them the means of establishing their 
power. But they entered the Assembly, smarting 
with mortification at their recent subjection to the 
commune ; and their first thought was how they 
should use their majority to throw off that igno- 
minious yoke. Instead of waiting until they had 
consolidated an efficient executive, they rushed into 
the contest, unprovided with any means of com- 
bating the physical force of their antagonists. They 
endeavored at once to bear them down by the 
weight of public feeling. Nor did they confine 
themselves to the legitimate weapons with which 
a good cause furnished them. There were rea- 
sons against breaking at once with Danton. They 
saw in Robespierre their most formidable antago- 
nist, and were probably stimulated by vindictive 
recollections of their bitter conflicts at the Jacobin 
Club. They accordingly directed the main force 
of their attacks against the one public man who 
had hitherto, less than any other, participated in 
any of the disorders of the revolution. On the 
strength of some frantic declamations of Marat, 
whom they endeavored most unfairly to associate 
with him, and of the foolish talk of some insignifi- 
cant demagogues, they gravely accused Robes- 
pierre of aspiring to establish a dictatorship. Such 
was the substance of the charges brought against 
him by Barbaroux and Louvet. The accusation 
gave him an opportunity of vindicating himself, 
and of humbling his opponents in one of the most 
skilful and triumphant of his speeches. These 
ill-judged attacks imparted to the proceedings of 
the Girondins a character of petty and malignant 
rivalry, subjected them to the mortification of defeat 
in a personal conflict, and weakened their hold on 
the majority by justly diminishing its confidence in 
their discretion. 

But the trial of the king soon gave a more seri- 
ous occupation to the contending parties. Actu- 
ated by that mistaken notion of equity which in 
like circumstances brought Charles I. to the block, 
the voice of the people demanded, as a matter of 
equal justice, that the deposed monarch should be 
subjected to the same fate as the laws of treason 
would infallibly have inflicted en his opponents, 
had he been successful in the contest. None of 
the leading men of either party, according to M. 
de Lamartine, shared this feeling, or desired the 
death of Louis ; yet each consented, each exhib- 
ited a rivalry of eagerness to sacrifice the victim, 
in order to retain its hold over the people. The 
Girondins therein undoubtedly sinned the most 
deeply against their own principles and policy. But 
the conduct of the leaders of that party has been 
too hastily ascribed to mere cowardice. They did 
not, in truth, so much abandon their own views, 
as they made an ill-judged attempt to gain their 








object by indirect means. When the point came 
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to be discussed in their councils, they found that 
they were opposed by some of the principal men 
of their own party—by Fonfréde, Ducos, Barba- 
roux, and Buzot, whose republican fanaticism re- 
quired the death of the king. Imagining that, 
without their support, they would be unable to 
save the king’s life, they adopted a plan of action 
suggested by Sieyes. ‘They agreed to vote for his 
death, but to subject the decree of the convention 
to ratification by the primary assemblies. The 
plan, supported by a plausible conformity with 
democratic principles, was obviously impracticable. 
It involved the prolonged agitation of a perilous 
question. It laid the Girondins open to the impu- 
tation of wishing to create dissension between the 
different parts of France. The people regarded 
itas a trick. The votes of the Gironde decided 
the judgment of death, which their influence, boldly 
exerted, would, in all human probability, have 
averted. And that judgment once pronounced, the 
expedient, by which its execution was to have been 
stayed, was unhesitatingly rejected. 

The speeches of Robespierre contain the simple 
and forcible exposition of the grounds on which the 
execution of Louis is defensible as an act, not of 
justice, but of state policy. ‘‘ Louis must die be- 
cause the country must live.’’ The noble reply 
of Vergniaud was contradicted by his vote. M. 
de Lamartine temperately examines the arguments 
on both sides, and his conclusions will not be new 
to any Englishman whom the earlier precedent in 
our own history shall have ever driven upon a sim- 
ilar re-hearing. 

‘* Exhausted and discredited by four years of un- 
equal struggle with the nation, twenty times placed 
at the mercy of his people, without credit with the 
soldiery, with a character of which the timidity and 
indecision had been repeatedly proved, fallen from 
humiliation into humiliation, and step by step from 
the height of his throne into a prison, Louis XVI. 
was the only prince of his race to whom it was im- 


— ever again to dream of reigning. Abroad 
che was discredited by his concessions ; at home he 


of the republic, the ornament of its trium 

living proof of its magnanimity. His death, on 
the contrary, alienated from the French cause that 
immense portion of every people which judge human 
events enly through the heart. Human nature is 
merciful. The republic forgot that it gave to roy- 
alty a character of martyrdom, and to liberty that 
of vengeance. It thus prepared a reaction against 
the republican cause, and arrayed on the side of 
royalty the sensibility, the interest, the tears of a 
portion of every people. Who can deny that pity 
for the fate of Louis XVI. and his family, had a 
great part in the revival of royalty some years 
after’ Unsuecessful causes have returns of favor 
of which the motives are often to be found only in 
the blood of the victims cruelly sacrificed by the 
opposite party. Public feeling, when once moved 
by a sense of its injustice, is only set at rest when 
it is, so to speak, absolved by some signal and un- 
expected reparation. The blood of Louis XVI. 
was in every treaty which the powers of Europe 
contracted for the purpose of branding and stifling 
the republic; the blood of Louis XVL was in the 
oil which consecrated Napoleon so short a time 


would have been the patient and inoffensive nouoge 
phs, the 
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after all the vows of liberty; the blood of Louis 
XVI. was in the monarchical enthusiasm which 
the return of the Bourbons at the restoration re- 
vived in France ; it mingled, even in 1830, in that 
repugnance to the name of republic which threw 
the undecided nation into the arms of another dy- 
nasty. It is republicans who should most deplore 
this blood, for it is their cause that it has stained, 
ag it is that blood which has cost them the repub- 

The details of this catastrophe afford ample 
scope for the descriptive powers of M. de Lamar- 
tine. It is much to the credit of his moral judg- 
ment, that he has not sought to heighten the ef- 
fect by investing the sufferers with unreal virtues. 
The mournful tale of the imprisonment in the 
temple, with all its anguish and all the tortures 
inflicted by the vulgar insolence of the gaolers— 
the picture of the king, carried along to his trial, 
pale, unshaved, with his clothes hanging loosely on 
his attenuated frame—and the last agonies of his 
separation from his family, sensibly touch our pity. 
We admire the calm resignation and the unfailing 
gentleness which characterized his whole demeanor 
through these scenes of suffering, and dictated the 
will which emanated from the solitude of his own 
thoughts. But the impartial narrative lowers our 
previous conception of the dignity of the monarch’s 
deportment. His feeble capacity suggested to him 
the expedients by which an ordinary prisoner en- 
deavors to evade his condemnation, instead of the 
passive superiority with which a martyr receives 
his doom ; and we cannot help recalling the stately 
silence with which Charles I. rebuked his judges 
on the like occasion. 

A momentary lull followed the catastrophe ; and 
then the deadly war of the two contending factions 
broke forth afresh. During the first months of 
1793, the Girondins assailed the commune, and 
endeavored to discredit the Mountain by continuing 
to associate them with the frantic ebullitions of 
Marat, and by reviving the charges of dictatorial 
designs against Robespierre. The Mountain re- 
torted with accusations of counter-revolutionary 
projects and federalism. The Girondins, favored 
by the Plain, possessed a large, and it must be said, 
a steady majority in the convention. Even in 
Paris they commanded the support of the middle 
classes. Their party occupied all the most im- 
portant offices in the ministry. The successes of 
Dumouriez gave glory to their administration of the 
government; and they relied on the cooperation 
of his army against their antagonists. Roland had 
funds at his disposal to keep the newspapers in 
pay, and circulate the views of his party throughout 
France. To this party the great majority of the 
departments adhered most warmly. A little skill 
in organizing the force of the executive government, 
and patience until they should have got together 
the means of acting with effect, would apparently 
have insured them an easy and certain triumph. 
Danton, anxious to clear himself from the guilt of 
September, and to erect a strong and respectable 
government, was ready to become the ally of the 
Girondins, and bring to their aid his sagacity. his 
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courage, and the vast popular force which he 
wielded. Vergniaud, and other leaders of the 
party, appreciated the value of his aid, and the 
wisdom of temporizing with their opponents. 
Their wisdom was overruled. The younger mem- 
bers of the party, inflamed by the counsels of Ma- 
dame Roland, would allow of no truce with the 
advocates of anarchy and massacre. Marat was 
again assailed; the people of Paris took the part 
of that furious organ of their passions and preju- 
dices ; and the Mountain defended the favorite of 
the people. By degrees the leaders were involved 
in the fray ; and Robespierre, renewing his accu- 
sations against the Girondins. exasperated the peo- 
ple against them. 

But the Girondins, while thus provoking the 
conflict, made no preparation for bringing it to a 
successful issue. They allowed their friends to 
be successively driven from the chief offices of 
government, and to be replaced by men indifferent 
or opposed to them, at the same time that all the 
lower offices in every department were filled with 
creatures of the Jacobins. They even permitted 
the various bodies of fédérés, who formed a mili- 
tary force on which they could rely, to be sent out 
of Paris, until they were left without any means 
of repressing the mob. While they exhausted the 
time and patience of the convention in personal 
recriminations, Danton was suffered to dicate the 
policy of the republic. When the insurrection of 
La Vendée broke out, the majority began to follow 
the only leader who seemed to have matured the 
measures that were required by the crisis ; and, 
in spite of the opposition of the Girondins, at his 
suggestion the convention created the revolutionary 
tribunal, and voted the first laws against the aris- 
tocrates, and for taxing the rich in order to arm 
the people. 

In the mean time the commune were no ways 
disposed to resign their power to the Girondins, or 
leave that party leisure to consolidate a force which 
might control them. On the 10th of March an 
insurrectionary movement was attempted, with the 
double object of intimidating the convention, and 
of murdering the principal Girondins at their own 
houses. Timely information enabled the men- 
aced deputies to frustrate the last object ; and the 
energy of the minister Beurnonville, with a force 
of fédérés from Brest, awed the assailants. Dan- 
ton, who alone could organize a decisive popular 
rising, kept aloof, and, indeed, protected the Gi- 
rondins. 

This uncertainty, however, could not long last, 
in face of the increasing dangers of the republic. 
The troubles of La Vendée grew more serious. 
The French army was defeated and driven out of 
Belgium ; and in the first days of April the public 
terror rose to its height on intelligence of the de- 
fection of Dumouriez. The contending parties 
sought to cast on each other the odium of connec- 
tion with the traitor. The Girondins, Lasource 
and Biroteau, seized the first occasion of making a 
detailed charge against Danton, as an accomplice 
of his treason. Enraged and alarmed at a charge 


to which his intimate relations with Dumouriez 
gave some countenance, Danton saw the necessity 
of throwing himself at once into the arms of the 
Mountain. He assailed the Girondins with the 
customary accusations of counter-revolutionary pro- 
jects, and with furious gestures declared that from 
that moment there should be no peace or truce 
between himself and those who had wished to save 
the king. He at once placed himself at the head 
of their assailants, and set about combining the 
means by which their power might be destroyed. 
For six or seven weeks a conflict was kept up 
between the powerless Assembly and the minority, 
which was backed by the physical force of Paris. 
The Girondins, in order to compose an efficient 
executive within the convention itself, constituted 
the famous Committee of Public Safety. They put 
Marat on his trial before the revolutionary tribunal, 
where his acquittal gave their enemies a signal 
and, indeed, fearful triumph. They then struck 
directly at their principal adversary, and established 
a commission of twelve to examine into the pro- 
ceedings of the commune of Paris. That body, 
thus assailed, lost no time in taking their resolution. 
The various sections of Paris appeared before the 
convention with petitions demanding the abrogation 
of the commission and the arrest and accusation of 
the twenty-two principal deputies of the Girondin 
party. Tumult and menaces followed. On the 
interposition of Danton, who wished to avert the 
last extremities, the commission was annulled by 
a vote of the convention. The next day Lan- 
juinais, who displayed, in defence of his party, the 
same intrepidity which he had shown in endeav- 
oring to save the life of the king, carried a motion 
to rescind this vote. The mob could be no longer 
restrained—they declared themselves in a state of 
permanent insurrection. On the 31st of May they 
surrounded and entered the convention. The Gi- 
rondins, protesting against this coercion, quitted 
their seats ; their places were occupied by the mob ; 
and the commission was again annulled. But the 
excited populace now required vengeance as well 
as submission. The cry for the accusation of the 
twenty-two was again raised. On the morning of 
the 2d of June the convention was surrounded by 
the armed force of the sections under the command 
of Henriot ; and a hundred pieces of artillery were 
pointed against the chamber which it occupied in 
the palace of the Tuileries. Some of the pro- 
scribed deputies had already sought safety in 
flight ; others, with Vergniaud at their head, calmly 
proceeded through the threatening mob to brave 
the fate which was denounced against them. The 
Committee of Public Safety endeavored to effect a 
compromise by inducing the twenty-two to resign 
their seats in the convention. Some did so; 
others stoutly refused. The menaces of the armed 
mob increased in violence. As a last expedient to 
save their colleagues, the convention, with the 
president at their head, proceeded in a body to 
make their way out of the Tuileries. Henriot re- 
fused to allow them to pass until they had given 
jup the twenty-two. At every point they found 
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their passage barred by the insurgent forces ; and 
at length they returned to their chamber, and 
passed a decree ordering the provisional arrest of 
the principal leaders of the Girondins. 

So closed the political existence of a party which, 
for nearly two years, had occupied the most con- 
spicuous position in the legislature of their country. 
Misplaced in a revolution, which they were not 
capable of conducting, they became the victims of 
those ferocious passions which, after exciting, they 
had failed in coercing, and with which they scorned 
to enter into any compromise. A civil war, which 
at the outset menaced the existence of the republic, 
was for some weeks kept alive in Normandy, and 
other parts of France, by such members of the 
party as had escaped from Paris. A majority of 
the department joined their cause, and prepared to 
resist the usurped authority of the Mountain. All 
of every denomination who were hostile to those 
in power, crowded under the banner raised by the 
Girondins. The natural consequence of this was, 
that the royalists, who had long been secretly 
preparing for resistance, and who possessed leaders 
of military experience, became everywhere the real 
masters of the movement, and turned it to their 
own purposes. No sooner was this apparent, than 
the insurgents lost confidence in one another. The 
insurrection subsided as instantaneously as it had 
broken out, except at one or two points, where 
it was avowedly continued as a royalist rebellion. 
In the course of a few weeks the Committee of 
Public Safety had almost everywhere reéstablished 
its authority; and the only resource which was 
left the baffled Girondins, was disguise and flight. 

These insurrectionary attempts had fearfully ex- 
cited the passions of the populace and convention 
against those of the Girondin leaders who were in 
their power ; and the assassination of Marat sealed 
their doom. The early history of Charlotte Cor- 
day, (whom M. de Lamartine states to have been 
a descendant of the great Corneille,) and all the 
details of her memorable act and heroic death, are 
carefully narrated. Only one moment of compunc- 
tion came over her—it was on witnessing the grief 
of Marat’s mistress. She had not conceived it 
possible that, in destroying a monster, she could be 
wounding the affections of any human being. Our 
author gives a striking picture of her as she was 
conveyed to the scaffold, clothed in the red shirt 
which was reserved for murderers, and inspiring 
even the ferocious mob with admiration for her 
beauty and simple courage. Vergniaud, when he 
heard the details of her fate, exclaimed, ‘* She kills 
us, but she teaches us how to die.”’ 

From this period commences the Reign of Ter- 
ror. The perilous condition of society which fol- 
lowed the 31st of May, 1793, had produced a gen- 
eral sense of the necessity of a vigorous executive ; 
and the Committee of Public Safety, taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity, succeeded in obtaining 
complete possession of the administration of affairs. 
Supported by a disciplined force, under the name 
of the ‘* Revolutionary Army,”’ it had in its hands 
the means of crushing opposition and enforcing 





obedience. For the first time since the meeting 
of the States General, France possessed a strong 
government. To suppress rebellion, repel the 
foreign foe, and terrify the internal enemies of the 
republic, was the first business of that government. 
For this last purpose the revolutionary tribunal 
was reorganized, and armed with the terrible ‘* Lui 
des Suspects.” 

The first sufferer was, perhaps, the one whose 
fate most revolts us by its injustice—the unfor- 
tunate Custine, whose military reverses drew on 
him the penalty of treason. A nobler victim fol- 
lowed. On the 14th of October the unhappy 
queen was brought before the revolutionary tri- 
bunal. Her intrepid protest against the foul 
charges with which Fouquier garnished his list of 
calumnies, for one moment rallied the feelings of 
the audience on her side; but could not avert a 
doom which was meant to be the penalty both of 
her former greatness and of her recent hostility to 
the revolution. She was conveyed to her fate in 
an open cart, amid the execrations of the mob, and 
the savage jests of the infuriated women, whose 
trade it was to insult the dying. The jolting of 
the rough vehicle disordered her dress, and added 
to her sufferings by diminishing the air of person- 
al dignity, which she strove to preserve. Her 
haughty countenance evinced the mortification and 
anger which filled her soul; and she died exhibit- 
ing to the last her hatred and scorn for her butch- 
ers. But the touching narrative does not disarm 
the justice of its historian. After moving our sym- 
pathy by her wrongs, he remains master of him 
self, and calmly proceeds to review the life ad 
condemn the errors of Marie Antoinette. 

The Girondin leaders, who, in conformity with 
the decree of the second of June, had been watched 
rather than confined in their own houses, and had 
refused to avail themselves of many opportunities 
of flight, had, as the public became exasperated by 
the proceedings of their adherents, been transferred 
to the prisons. Seventy-three of the less impor- 
tant deputies of the party were also décretés, lodged 
in prison, but saved from death by the energetic 
protection of Robespierre. M. de Lamartine, who 
endeavors, somewhat at the expense of historical 
truth, to represent Robespierre as having endeav- 
ored to save the queen, (for, he had been the first 
publicly to demand her trial within a few weeks of 
that of the king,) is supparted by more authority, 
when he attributes to him the wish to save the 
Girondin leaders from the scaffold. Danton un- 
doubtedly had that object at heart. Both were 
powerless to resist the rage of their party and the 
populace. On the 26th of October the trial of the 
twenty-two Girondins began. Among them were 
Brissot, Gensonné, Fauchet, Sillery, and several 
of the most eminent deputies of the party. All 
eyes, however, were turned on the last who en- 
tered the half. It was Vergniaud, or rather the 
wreck of that great orator, whose voice had sub- 
verted the monarchy, and disputed the mastery with 
Robespierre and Danton. His imprisonment had 
impressed a livid paleness on his cheek, deprived 
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ais eye of its Gre, and given his person an un- 
healthy corpulence. He wore the dress in which 
the spectators recollected to have seen him habit- 
ually dressed in the convention ; but the coat, 
small for his swollen limbs, had burst in the seams, 
and completed the picture of physical as well as 
political decay. Neither eloquence ner innocence 
could avail with judges who regarded the whole 
public life of the accused as one crime. But the 
government took care to allow no room for either 
pity or justice. A decree closed the proceedings 
without permitting the prisoners to make their de- 
fence. They were declared guilty, and sentenced 
to death. 

The famous supper which the prisoners took 
together that night is minutely described ; and M. 
de Lamartine has apparently converted this part 
ef his history into a romance, for the purpose of 
clothing in his owa eloquent language the senti- 
meuts said to have been expressed on that occa- 
sion. Then follows the well-known story of the 
death of the Girondins, as they went to the scaf- 
fold, and successively ascended it, singing the 
** Marseillaise’’ in chorus, til] the knife had extin- 
guished the last voice that raised the hymn of 
liberty. 

The at once heroic and truly womanly death of 
Madame Roland followed in a few days. The 
news of her death reached Roland in Normandy, 
and was thé signal for his own fate. He left the 
retreat in which he had found safety, and laying 
himself down by the roadside put an end to himself. 
Condorcet was concealed by some generous friends 
in Paris until the following April. There, with 
his illusions unabated, he composed his work on 
the ‘‘ Perfectibility of the Human Race.”” A 
bright sunny day proved too irresistible a tempta- 
tion to the captive ; he quitted his hiding-place, 
sdllied out into the suburbs, and enjoyed once 
more the air, and sunshine, and fields. His ap- 
pearance gave rise to suspicions ; he was arrested, 
and found next morning dead, with the phial of 
poison which he had swallowed still by his side. 

A detailed account is given of the escape of 
Guadet, Salles, Louvet, Barbaroux, Buzot, and 
Petion, after the rout of the Girondin forces in 
Normandy. Having, amid fearful perils and suf- 
ferings, reached Brest, they got a passage to the 
neighborhood of Bordeaux, where the friends of 
Gaudet provided them with shelter. Eight months 
were passed by them, at first in an under-ground 
vault, and subsequently in the house of a cour- 
ageous lady. The search for them being then 
renewed, they separated. Guadet and Salles 
were taken in the house of the former's father, 
carried to Bordeaux, and executed. Louvet was 
saved by his boldness in taking refuge in Paris 
itself. The others lingered about their former 
asylum for some weeks, and then endeavored to 
make their way to the Pyrenees. Some peasants 
in a field heard the sound ef a pistol, and found 
the half-dead body of the once handsome Barba- 
roux. A few days after, in a forest at a little 
distance, were found some mangled limbs, which 
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the wolves had half devoured, and which the 
clothes and papers discovered with them showed 
to be the remains of Buzot and Petion. M. de 


too| Lamartine has omitted the date of their death, 


not the least painful circumstance counected with 
it. That date was in July, 1794, only about three 
weeks before the fall of Robespierre. Had they 
contrived to baffle their pursuers for that brief 
period, they would have been saved. 

We have thus followed M. de Lamartine 


,| through his narrative ; endeavoring to convey to 


our readers the story, as he tells it, of the period 
of the revolution which coincides with that of 
the existence of the party which forms the osten- 
sible subject of his work. This important epoch 
occupies altogether six of the eight volumes of 
M. de Lamartine’s history: we regret that the 
length of our review of it precludes us following 
him through the remaining two, which continue 
the narrative to the fall of Robespierre, and are, 
perhaps, the most interesting part of the work. 
The different scenes of the Reign of Terror are 
successfully delineated with wonderful power. 
The mass of bloodshed and misery—the batches 
of from 60 to as many as 150 victims that each 
day fed the guillotine at Paris—the courageous 
resistance of Lyons, and the atrocious butcheries 
which followed its subjugation—the cruelties of 
Lebon at Arras, and the yet more appalling atroc- 
ities perpetrated by Carrier at Nantes, are placed 
vividly before our eyes. Sometimes our attention 
is directed to the characteristic particulars that 
distinguished the death of the more remarkable 
individuals. Now it is Barnave who passes along 
dejected amid the pity of the people, of whom he 
was once the idol; now Biron, rising from his 
wine and oysters to die gayly amid the applauses 
of the mob ; now the wretched Du Barri, scream- 
ing ‘‘ La vie! La vie! pour tous mes repentirs ;”’ 
now Bailly perishing with undaunted soul in 
defiance of the outrages and blows of vindictive 
ruffians ; now the venerable Malesherbes laying 
down his life with not unseemly gayety’; now the 
saintly sister of the king exercising her charity 
towards her fellow-sufferers in her last moments. 
We sicken at the prodigality with which the life 
of whole classes is taken away at once. One day 
the cortége bears along twenty-seven merchant: 
of Sedan ; on another, the sixty farmers-general 
of the revenue ; and on another, forty-five magis- 
trates of Pais, tegether with thirty-three mem 
bers of the parliament of Toulouse. One morn 
ing a long line of carts conveys all the nuns. 
young and old, of the Abbey of Montmartre. On 
another are seen a group of girls, of whom the 
eldest was not above eighteen. They had all 
been brought up from their native town of Verdun 
to die for having danced at a ball given to the 
Prussians. 

The most harrowing tale of all is, the destruc- 
tion of the whole family of the beautiful Madame 
de Sainte-Amaranthe. In the last days of terror, 
this family was sacrificed by the colleagues of 
Robespierre, in order to wound him by their de- 
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struction. They were involved in a pretended 
plot with Cecile Renault, who was accused of 
attempting to murder him. Eight carts bore to 
the scaffuld sixty-two prisoners, all clad in the red 
shirt that denoted the crime of murder. Of this 
number were the porter of the house where L’ Ad- 
miral had stabbed Collot d'Herbois, and the por- 
ter’s wife; the crime alleged against them being 
that they were “* both guilty of not having broken 
out into sufficient joy when the assassin was ar- 
rested.” The last of this group was M. de Sar- 
tines, who had to wait three quarters of an hour 
on the scaffold, and see all whom he loved on 
earth butchered before his eyes. 

A very touching narrative is given of the long 
sufferings of a man, whose name will excite no 
feelings of sympathy—Egalité, onee Duke of 
Orleans. M. de Lamartine has taken some pains 
to defend this unhappy prince against the accusa- 
tions with which his memory is loaded. It has 
been his hard fate to be taken for the hidden con- 
triver of all those popular movements, which the 
imagination of the vulgar loves to attribute to 
some mysterious plotter. The more light that 
history throws on the events of the revolution, 
the more are all of them accounted for by obvious 
and sufficient causes ; and the more insignificant 
does the part of the Duke of Orleans appear. 
He was the victim of constant disfavor and sus- 
picion ; and much of his hostility to the royal 
family is to be ascribed rather to their fault than 
his. His chief, if not only, crime was, the base 
rather than cruel vote which he gave for the 
king’s death, in the vain hope of saving his own 
life. 

A singular anecdote is told of the Duc de 
Chartres, now the King of the French, which 
ean hardly have been published without the war- 
ranty of that high personage. Some business 
having brought him from Dumouriez’s army to 
Paris soon after the massacres of September, 
Danton sent for him, and informed him that he had 
heard that he ventured in conversation to speak 
too freely on that subject. He told him he was 
too young to judge of such matters, and added : 
‘* For the future be silent. Return tothe army ; 
do your duty; but do not unnecessarily expose 
your life. You have many years before you. 
France is not suited for a republic ; it has the 
habits, the, wants, and the weaknesses of a mon- 
archy. After our storms, it will be brought back 
to that by its vices or its necessities. You will 
be king! Adieu, young man. Remember the 
prediction of Danton.” 

The fall of Danton is clearly detailed and ex- 
plained. Throughout the whole course of the 
history he stands out as (what M. de Lamartine 
calls him) the great statesman of the revolution. 
He is the one who, in spite of his coarse manners, 
his profligacy, and even his terrible crimes, most 
powerfully excites our interest. M.de Lamartine, 
however, bears hard upon him in respect of his 
death. He treats all his memorable sayings and 
doings, during the period of his imprisonment and 


trial, as so much straining after theatrical effect. 
This is a grievous injustice to the most gallant 
and skilful fight for life made during the revolu- 
tion. Danton differed from the other victims of 
the Reign of Terror in this: that, even when 
within the grasp of the revolutionary tribunal, 
his deeply-rooted influence with the mob gave him 
a chance of escape and victory. He had some- 
thing else to do than merely to fall with dignity. 
He harangued, he bore down his judges by his 
loud voice and imperious gestures, with a view of 
exciting a movement in his favor. He was on 
the point of succeeding. A single friend to direct 
the actions of the sympathizing populace—a little 
less energy than that exhibited by the Committee 
of Public Safety—would, by our author’s own 
account, have turned the scale in his favor. 

As we have said, however, Robespierre is the 
hero of the work. His conduct and motives at 
every stage are developed with the greatest pains. 
The least details of his personal appearance, his 
dress, his daily habits, have been collected with 
extraordinary care. The ogre of the revolution is 
brought before us in all the simplicity of his private 
life. We enter into his garret at the joiner Du- 
play's, and do homage to that honest poverty which, 
once a necessity, continued to be his choice after 
the fortunes of France were at his disposal: we 
follow him from the stormy debates of the Jacobins 
or the fearful labors of the Committee of Public 
Safety to his modest supper with his host's family, 
when he talked with them of the events of the day, 
or read aloud from Rousseau or Racine. His only 
other relaxation was his walk on the Champs 
Elysées, with no companion but his mastiff, Brount. 
Occasionally, when an opportunity was afforded 
for a day’s holiday, or when some great oratorical 
effort required unusual thought, he would wander 
forth to the haunts of Rousseau, and pass whole 
hours of reverie amid the woods of Meudon, or 
Ermenonville. Even he, too, had his hopes of 
domestic happiness in a quiet future, when, after 
the completion of the revolution, he might be united 
to Eleonore Duplay, and pass the obscure remain- 
der of his life on his few paternal acres in the 
neighborhood of Arras. 

It is impossible to rise from the perusal of M. 
de Lamartine’s book without a somewhat changed 
opinion of Robespierre. There is no vindication 
of his acts. No attempt is made to mitigate our 
horror at the crimes of which he is reputed guilty ; 
none to justify massacres on the plea of public 
necessity or righteous zeal. M. de Lamartine’s 
aim is to analyze the motives that actuated Robes- 
pierre, as well as determine what was really his 
share in the atrocities which were perpetrated in 
his name. Perhaps he does this with some par- 
tiality. He has conceived an ideal framework of 
Robespierre’s character, and fills it up by attribut- 
ing to him particular acts or intentions of clemency, 
for which he has often little and sometimes no 
warranty. Still, on the whole, his explanation 
of this strange character is satisfactory. Histori- 
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by reducing the distorted and exaggerated traits 
of the monster into the features of a man actuated 
by the ordinary passions of humanity, gifted with 
many noble and even amiable qualities, and plunged 
into eternal infamy by common human weaknesses, 
tried in fearful times by most extraordinary emer- 
gencies. 

Iu order completely to understand M. de Lamar- 
tine’s estimate of Robespierre, it would be neces- 
sary to read his book; but the following passage 
at the close of the fifth volume, seems to us to 
give the best summary of the author’s views on a 
character which most of his readers will hitherto 
have seen painted only in the darkest colors :— 


“There was something of these three elements 
in the soul of the convention ; a purpose which was 
true and practically attainable; chimeras, which 
vanished at the attempt to apply them ; fits of rage, 
which sought to extort by torture the realization of 
an order of things not as yet in the nature of man. 
Holy hopes, vain Utopias, atrocious means—such 
were the elements that composed the social politics 
of this assembly, placed between two civilizations 
to exterminate the one, and herald in the other. 
Robespierre personified these tendencies more than 
any of his colleagues. His plans, religious in their 
purpose, chimerical in their details, became sangui- 
nary when they came in collision with practical 
impossibility. A frenzy of benevolence seized the 
Utopian ; this frenzy of benevolence has the same 
effects as the frenzy of mischief. Robespierre held 
to his chimeras as to truths. Had he been more 
enlightened, he would have been more patient. 
His anger arose from his delusions. He wished to 
be the constructor of a social regeneration ; society 
resisted ; he took the sword and thought it was per- 
mitted to man to make himself the executioner of 
God. He communicated this spirit, half through 
fanaticism, half through terror, to the Jacobins, to 
the people, to the convention. Hence this contrast 
of an assembly resting one hand on the revolution- 
ary tribunal and the instrument of death, and with 
the other writing a constitution which recalled the 
pastoral republics of Plato or ‘ Telemachus,’ and 
breathed in every page, God, the people, justice, 
and humanity. Never was so much biood shed on 
truth. The task of history is to wash out these 
stains, and not to reject social justice because a del- 
uge of blood has been spilled over the doctrines of 
liberty, of charity, and of reason.”” 


The sincere fanaticism of Robespierre was the 
mainspring of his virtues, his greatness, and his 
crimes. One high, steady purpose, pursued at 
every risk, inspired his integrity, his perseverance, 
and his cruelty. He was at the head of a govern- 
ment assailed by enemies on every side; and he 
deemed it his duty to uphold that government by 
striking terror into his adversaries, and disarming 
opposition. Like all fanatics, he hated his oppo- 
nents because he thought that the enemies of his 
righteous cause must be bad men. Still there was 
in the acts which he sanctioned a prodigality and 
brutality of cruelty needless for his purpose, fatal 
to his own views of policy, revolting to the sensi- 
tiveness and refinement of his character. We 
know that such was his own feeling, that he wished 
to stay the system of terror ; that, during the worst 
period of it, he absented himself from the Commit- 
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tee of Public Safety, and was at direct variance 
with the ‘‘ Comité de Sdreté Générale,’’ and had 
no communication with the public accuser—the 
two authorities by whom the trials and executions 
were, in fact, entirely regulated ; that he denounced 
Tallien, Collot, Carrier, and especially Fouché, 
for their abominable cruelties, which he described 
as ‘‘ persecutions of the patriots.’’ We are the 
more perplexed to explain how it was that, with 
despotic power in his hands, he permitted the hor- 
rors which he himself regarded as both mischiev- 
ous and disgraceful. 

The explanation seems to be, that he did not in 
truth possess the power which opinion ascribed to 
him. He could not in reality direct the govern- 
ment of which he was at the head. To under- 
stand his position we must examine the powers 
and defects of his mind. He was a logical and 
systematic thinker, whose system led him into a 
dreamy enthusiasm. His leading qualification for 
public life was a singular power of public speak- 
ing. In close, clear logic, m dexterous debating, 
he surpassed every speaker of his day; while in 
lofty eloquence, some of his speeches were hardly 
surpassed by the greatest of his rivals. But, like 
the Girondins, he could do no more than prove his 
point and make his speech. With the details of 
public affairs he was utterly unable to grapple. 
Thoroughly unpractical, he depended on others— 
first on Danton, afterwards on his colleagues in the 
Committee of Public Safety—to determine by what 
steps their purposes should be carried into effect. 
Without being justly subject to the reputation of 
cowardice he was timid in action, or rather averse 
to act at all. Had the great movements of the 
revolution waited for him to produce them, they 
would never have taken place. He shrank from 
assailing the monarchy after the adoption of the 
constitution of 1791, and had no desire to see a 
republic substituted for it. He kept aloof from 
the 10th of August, and the 31st of May. So, 
when at the head of the government, he had little 
share in the actual organization of the heroic efforts 
that saved France. In all cases he left action to 
others. It was his good fortune that public opin- 
ion tended the same way as his, so that the result 
of its movement, in spite of his inaction, always 
furthered his purposes. His voyage prospered 
longer than that of most of his rivals, not from his 
own good sailing, but because his course happened 
to lie with the breeze. His ambition was of a 
patient kind. He loved the applause of his hear- 
ers; he took the power which came gradually to 
him ; but he would not precipitate events by grasp- 
ing it. In his last days the prospect of a dictator- 
ship did not tempt him. Even the necessities of 
self-defence could not induce him, on the 9th Ther- 
midor, to ensure a favorable issue to the last 
movement in his favor, by putting himself at its 
head. His disposition was to look even then to 
any but violent means for safety and success ; and 





he easily made up his mind to silent acquiescence 
in the fate of which a gloomy foreboding had long 
; hung over him. 
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Such a man was, from his sincerity, his incor- 
ruptible character, his great parliamentary powers, 
the natural head of a republican government, but 
not its real director and master. There can be 
little doubt that he wished to restrain the excesses 
of his colleagues ; but he literally knew not how 
to set about it. He had not the virtue which was 
exhibited in the conduct and the favorite device of 
Vergniaud—* Potius mori quam fedari.” He 
would not peril himself and his cause by inflexibly 
rejecting the use of atrocious means. He took the 
system of terror as part of the necessities of the 
revolution ; and closed his eyes and ears to its 
excesses just as he closed his shutters in the Rae 
St. Honoré, while the carts went by to the guil- 
lotine. When, at last, events required the cessa- 
tion of that system—when he had achieved the 
first of his dreams, proclaimed the ‘* Etre Supréme,”’ 
reestablished religion as the basis of his republie— 
when he was hoping to lay the foundation of a 
peaceful order of things, he faltered before his 
better purposes, cast vainly about for the materials 
and instruments of action, and allowed himself to 
be surprised and butchered by the most vulgar and 
sanguinary ruffians of the revolution. He paid the 
penalty of his weakness by his death, and in leav- 
ing his name loaded with execration, for guilt 
in which he had participated unwillingly, as well 
as for crimes which his own fanaticism had 
prompted. 

In thus attempting to make our readers ac- 
quainted with the general effect and character of 
M. de Lamartine’s work, we have not ventured to 
give any extracts from those more striking parts 
of his narrative, which best exhibit the brilliancy 
and clearness of his descriptive style. The real 
merit of these large pictures cannot be estimated 
from particular portions of them ; and as they are 
the parts of the original work of which the effect 
depends the most on the author's mastery of 
language, they are precisely those to which it is 
least possible for a translation to do justice. The 
pictorial power of the narrative constitutes the dis- 
tinguishing merit of his history. M. de Lamar- 
tine has shown that he possesses in an eminent 
degree one, at least, of the first qualifications of a 
great historian, namely, the gift of stamping on 
the reader’s mind a living impression both of great 
transactions and of the men that bore a part in 
them. Far be it from us to derogate from the 
merits of those who, by extensive research and 
correct analysis, ascertain the facts of history and 
explain the connection of events. It is only by a 
long series of such inquiries and speculations that 
the materials of history ate duly matured and 
brought together. But they are not the histories 

_from which mankind takes its impressions of the 
past. He who'would give the world its historical 
beliefs, must bring to the task the gifts of the poet 
as well as of the philosopher; must be able to 
depict incidents as in an epic, and make each char- 
acter appear and act with dramatic distinctness and 
effect. No historian of the revolution has done 
this so strikingly as M. de Lamartine ; and none, 
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therefore, wii] in all probability exercise so exten- 
sive an influence on the popular views which will 
be generally entertained of it. 

That influence, no question, will be very much 
diminished by the want, in M. de Lamartine, of 
other qualities which are required to complete the 
character of a historian. His work is wanting, 
not merely in accuracy and research, but in the 
indications of large, calm, and solid thought. 
While we think that the author does more than 
any preceding historian towards giving a reasona- 
ble explanation of the events of the revolution, and 
while we generally agree in the justice of M. de 
Lamartine’s conclusions and sympathize with his 
feelings ; we feel that he does not express those 
conelusions in the tone of a philosopher, who has 
deeply meditated and thoroughly mastered his sub- 
ject. His narrative exhibits constant marks of 
exaggeration. The subject, undoubtedly, has a 
tendency to produce this fault. All the moral 
phenomena of the revolution were on a great 
seale, the vicissitudes unusually rapid, the results 
vast and overwhelming, the character of men so 
tried by circumstances as to develop extraordinary 
manifestations of intellect, of virtue, and of wick- 
edness. But we cannot understand what height- 
ening or transforming powers the revolution could 
have possessed over femaie beauty : when we find, 
therefore, that hardly a woman appears on the 
scene, or is even mentioned as the wife or daugh- 
ter of some distinguished man, but her beauty is 
represented as having been perfectly wonderful, we 
cannot but suspect that other pictures may be 
equally overcharged. The story of the daughters 
of M. Fernig, who served as soldiers in Dumou- 
riez’s army, bearing the fatigues, exposed to the 
perils, and sharing in the glories of the brilliant 
campaigns of Valmy and Jemappe, is romantic 
enough in its simplest outline: M. de Lamartine 
makes it absolutely ridiculous by investing the 
young ladies with the physical strength and prow- 
ess of Paladins. The same tendency to exagger- 
ation is exhibited in every matter in which num- 
bers are in question. There is throughout too 
great a disposition to heighten the effect of the 
narrative by adopting the largest estimates hazarded 
by cotemporary writers; and our belief in the 
melancholy realities of the revolution is shaken 
rather than confirmed, by somewhat incredible tor- 
rents of blood and heaps of carcasses. 

We should be happy to think that what we 
have taken for indications of a want of sound and 
sover thought, may be only the consequence of the 
excessive rapidity with which the ‘‘ History of the 
Girondins’ has been written. It betokens, how- 
ever, little wisdom in an author, who writes for 
fame and not for bread, to have composed a great 
work on a great subject without giving himself 
sufficient time for thought. Let us hope that M. 
de Lamartine will avoid this most deplorable fault 
in the ** History of the Constituent Assembly,”’ 
which he promises us. A gestation of nine years 
is more essential to a history than even to a poem. 
We know not whether M. de Lamartine has in him 
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the capacity of being a great historian, but he has 
so many of the highest qualifications, that there 
will be few literary mistakes more deeply to be 
regretted than that he should be found to have 
sacrificed his chance of usefulness with posterity 
to the vanity of astonishing his contemporaries by 
the celerity of his execution and the brightness of 
his celoxs. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
FLECHIER’S CHRONICLE OF CLERMONT AS- 
SIZES. * 


Many of our readers, unacquainted with his 
writings, will remember the name of the gentle 
prelate and renowned rhetorician who delivered the 
funeral oration of the great Turenne, accomplish- 
ing the mournful but glorious task with such elo- 
quence and grace that the composition constitutes 
his chief claim to the admiration of posterity. We 
should say, perhaps, that it did constitute his prin- 
cipal hold upon the world’s memory, previously to 
the year 1844, date of exhumation of a work likely 
to command readers longer than his Oraisons Fu- 
nébres, or, than any other portion of the ten serious 
volumes published under the incorrect title of 
(Euvres Completes. We can imagine the aston- 
ishment of an erudite book-worm, suddenly en- 
countering, when winding his way through dusty 
folios and antique black letter, a sprightly and gal- 
lant narrative, sparkling with graceful sallies and 
with anecdotes and allusions @ /a Grammont; and 
finding himself compelled, by evidence internal and 
collateral, to accept the mundane manuscript as the 
work of a grave and pious father of the church. 
A courtly chronicle, in tone fringing on the frivo- 
lous, and often more remarkable for piquancy of 
subject than for strict propriety of tone, suddenly 
dragged from the cobwebbed obscurity of an ancient 
escritoire and put abroad as the production of a 
South, a Tillotson, or a Blair, would astound the 
public, and find many to doubt its authenticity. 
In bringing forward the earliest work of the amia- 
ble Bishop of Nismes, the librarian of the town of 
Clermont had no such scepticism to contend against. 
Moreover, he had arguments and proofs at hand 
sufficient to confound and convince the most incred- 
ulous. True, there was vast difference in tone and 
subject between the literary pastime of the abbé, 
and the results of the grave studies and oratorical 
talents of the reverend churchman and reaowned 
preacher ; but affinities of style were detectible by 
the skilful, and, in addition to this, there had crept 
out, at sundry periods of the present century, cer- 
tain letters of Fléchiert—letters not to be found 


* Mémoires de Fléchier sur les Grands-Jours tenus @ 
Clermont, en 1665-66: publiés par B. Gonod, Biblio- 
thécaire de la Ville de Clermont. Paris, 1844. 

+ These letters were addressed to a young Norman 
Lady, Mademoiselle Anne de Lavigne, who wrote sonnets 


in the Scudéry style, and with whom Fléchier kept up a 
gallant and high- wn correspondence ia mingled prose 
and verse. or mamma ascertained the liason was 
an innocent one ; it is quite certain that it caused no scan- 
dal at the time. Most of the letters bear date three or 
four years subsequently to the Gr : 
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in the so-called ‘‘ complete editions’ of his works 
—whose strain of graceful levity and exaggerated 
gallantry indicated a talent distinct from that to 
which he owes a fame now daily diminishing ; and 
prepared the few whose notice they attracted for a 
transition from 6rave didactics and inflated declama- 
tion to lively badinage and debonair narrative. The 
masses knew litile about the matter, and cared 
less. Latin verses, complimentary discourses, and 
funeral orations, dating from a century and a half 
back, and relating to persons and events great and 
brilliant, it is true, but now seen dim and distant 
through the long vista of years, are not the class 
of literature to compel much attention in this prac- 
tical and progressive age. As a constructor of 
French prose, Fléchier is unquestionably entitled 
to honorable mention. If his claims to originality 
of genius were small, he at least was an elegant 
rhetorician and a delicate and polished writer, to 
whom the French language is under obligations. 
As aman of letters, he formed an important link 
between the school of Louis XIFI. and that of the 
Grand Monarque ; he was one of the first to ap- 
preciate grace of diction, and to attempt the eleva- 
tion and correction of a spurious style. His florid 
eloquence, however, not unfrequently wearies by 
its stilted pomposity, and, save by a few scholars 
and literati, his works are rather respected than 
liked, more often praised than read. He wrote for 
the century, not for all time. And his books, if 
still occasionally referred to, each day drew nearer 
to oblivion, when the publication of the Mémoires 
sur les Grands-Jours tenus a Clermont came op- 
portunely to refresh his fading bays. The lease 
of celebrity secured by ten studied and ponderous 
tomes, exhaling strong odor of midnight oil, had 
nearly expired, when it was renewed by a single 
volume, written with flowing pen and careless 
grace, but overlooked and underrated for nearly 
two centuries. 

Although searcely essential to a just apprecia- 
tion of the book before us, we shall cursorily sketch 
the career of Esprit Fléchier, esteemed one of the 
ablest of Freach pulpit orators—one of the most 
kind-hearted and virtuous of French prelates. 
Born in 1632, in the county of Avignon, he early 
assumed the sacerdotal garb, and obtained occupa- 
tion as teacher of rhetoric. At the age of eight- 
and-tweaty, business resulting from the death of a 
relation having taken him to Paris, he conceived 
an affection for that capital and remained there. 
Having no fortune of his own, he was fain to earn 
a modest subsistence by teaching the catechism to 
parish children. Already, when professing rheto- 
ric at Narbonne, he had given indication of the 
oratorica] talents that were subsequently to procure 
him the highest dignities of the church, the favor 
of a great king, and the enthusiastic admiration 
of a Sévigné. At Paris he busied himself with 
the composition of Latin verses, for which he had 
a remarkable talent, and celebrated in graceful 
hexameters the successes and virtues of ministers, 
princes and kings. The peace concluded with 
Spain by Mazarine, the future prospects of the 
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dauphin of France, the splendid tournament held 
by the youthful Louis, in turn afforded subjects for 
the display of his elegant Latinity. Fiéchier had 
the true instinct of the courtier, exempt from fawn- 
ing sycophaney, and tempered by the dignity of 
his sacred profession. And when he condescended 
to flatter, it was with delicacy and adroitness. Am- 
bitious of the patronage of the Duke of Montausier, 
he knew how to obtain it by a judicious indepen- 
dence of tone and deportment, more pleasing to 
that nobleman than the most insinuating flattery. 
A constant guest in the Salon Rambouillet, he 
made good his place amongst the wits frquenting 
it, and when its presiding genius expired, it fell to 
him to speak its funeral oration. This was the 
commencement of his fame. From the hour of 
that brilliant harangue, his progress was rapid to 
the pinnacle of royal favor and priestly dignity. 
Unanimously elected member of the academy, he 
became almoner to the dauphiness, and was long 
the favorite court preacher, petted by the king and 
by Madame de Maintenon. His nomination as 
bishop was delayed longer than the high favor he 
enjoyed seemed to justify. At last, in 1685, he 
received his appointment to the see of Lavaur. 
The words with which Louis XTV. accompanied 
it, were characteristic of the selfish and smooth- 
spoken sovereign. ‘‘ Be not surprised at my tar- 
diness in rewarding your great merits ; I could not 
sooner resolve to resign the pleasure of hearing 
you.”’ His promotion to the bishopric of Nismes 
followed two years later, and there he founded the 
academy, and abode in the constant practice of all 
Christian virtues, until his death, which occurred 
in 1710, five years sooner than that of his royal 
patron and admirer. This provincial residence 
could hardly have been a matter of inclination to 
one who had so long basked in the warm sunshine 
of court favor. But the self-imposed duty was 
well and cheerfully performed. And we find the 
mild and unambitious churchman deprecating the 
benefits showered on him by the king. ‘It is a 
great proof of your goodness,”’ he wrote to Louis, 
when appointed to the rich and important see of 
Nismes, ‘‘ that you leave me nothing to ask but 
a diminution of your favors.”” Strict in his own 
religious tenets, he was tolerant of those of others, 
and more than once, during the cruel persecutions 
of the Huguenots, his sacerdotal mantle was ex- 
tended to shield the unhappy fanatics from the 
raging sabres of their pitiless foes. ‘‘ He died,” 
says St. Simon, “‘ distinguished for his learning, 
his works, his morals, and for a truly episcopal 
life. Although very old, he was much regretted 
and mourned throughout all Languedoc.” 

It is pleasing to trace so virtuous a career, its 
just reward and peaceful termination ; otherwise 
we might have been contented to refer to the period 
when Fléchier was tutor to the son of M. Lefevre 
de Caumartin, one of the king’s council, master of 
requests, and bearer of the royal seals at the tribu- 
nal of the Grands-Jours. The future bishop had 
been at Paris about two years, when he accepted 
his tutorship. Four years more elapsed ; he was 
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in priest’s orders, and already had some reputation 
as a preacher, when he accompanied M. de Cau- 
martin to Clermont. It was in 1665, and Louis 
XIV. had convoked the exceptional court occasion- 
ally held in the distant provinces of France, and 
known as the Grands-Jours. ‘‘ This word,” says 
M. Gonod, in his introduction to Fléchier’s volume, 
“* which excited, scarcely two centuries ago, such 
great expectations, so many hopes and fears, is al- 
most unknown at the present day ; and one meets 
with many persons, otherwise well informed, who 
inquire * what the Grands-Jours were?’ They were 
extraordinary assizes, held by judges chosen and 
deputed by the king. These judges, seiected from 
the parliament, were sent with very extensive 
powers, to decide all criminal and civil cases that 
might be brought before them, and their decisions 
were without appeal. They inherited the duties 
of those commissioners, called missi dominici, whom 
our kings of the first and second dynasties sent into 
the provinces to take information of the conduet of 
dukes and counts, and to reform the abuses that 
crept into the administration of justice and of the 
finances. The rare occurrence of these assizes, 
and the pomp of the judges, contributed to render 
them imposing and solemn, and obtained for them 
from the people the name of Grands-Jours. They 
were held but seven times in Auvergne,’ (the dates 
follow, commencing 1454 ;) “ and of those seven 
sittings, the most remarkable for duration, for the 
number and importance of the trials, for the quality 
of the persons figuring in them, and for their re- 
sult, are, without the slightest question, those of 
1665-6. They lasted more than four months, from 
the 26th September to the 30th January. More 
than twelve thousand complaints were brought be- 
fore them, and a multitude of cases, both civil and 
criminal, were decided. And amongst the latter, 
whom do we see upon the bench of the accused ’ 
The most considerable persons, by birth, rank, and 
fortune, of Auvergne and the circumjacent prov- 
inces, judges, and even priests!’’ Here we find 
the true reason why Fléchier’s interesting memoirs 
of this important session have so long remained 
unprinted, almost unknown. It were idle to assert 
that want of merit caused them to be omitted, or 
at best passed over with a cursory notice, by col- 
lectors and commentators of Fléchier’s writings. 
We have already intimated, and shall presently 
prove, that, both as a literary composition, and as 
a chronicle of the manners of the times, this long- 
neglected volume is of great merit and interest. 
And, had these been less, this was still hardly a 
reason for grudging the honors and advantages of 
type to a volume of no very great Jength, at the 
cost of the integrity of its author’s works. If not 
included in any of the partial editions of the bish- 
op’s writings, or printed with his posthumous 
works at Paris in 1712, a nook might surely have 
been reserved for it in the Abbé Ducreux's com- 
plete edition, or in the less estimable one of Fabre 
de Narbonne. But no—such favor was not af- 
forded. M. Fabre dismisses it with a curt and 
flippant notice, and Ducreux confines himself toa 
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careless abstract, inserted in the tenth volume of 
his edition, as a sort of sup to certain persons who, 
having obtained access to the manuscript, were 
sufficiently judicious to hold it in high estimation. 
The abbé alleged as his reason, that he thought 
little of the style, which he considered strange and 
negligent. We will not do him the unkindness to 
accept this as his real opinion. His true motive, 
we cannot doubt, was more akin to that loosely 
hinted at by M. Fabre, who, as recently as the year 
1828, intimates that there might be some ‘‘ impru- 
dence’’ in raking up these old stories. In 1782 
M. Ducreux may have been justified in apprehend- 
ing detriment to his interests, and perhaps even 
danger to his personal liberty, as the possible con- 
sequence of his giving too great publicity to the 
chronicles of the Grands-Jours. The Bastille and 
Lettres-de- Cachet were not then the mere empty 
sounds they were rendered, seven years later, by 
the acts of a furious mob and a National Conven- 
tion. There was still ‘* snug lying’’ in the fortress 
of the Porte St. Antoine, for impertinent scribes as 
for suspected conspirators. We cannot doubt that, 
by the affected disparagement of Fléchier’s book, 
the Abbé Ducreux sought to veil his own timid or 
reasonable apprehensions, feigning, like the fox in 
the fable, to despise what he was unable (or dared 
not) to make use of. ‘* This narrative,’’ says M. 


Gonod, speaking of the Mémoires, “‘ in which the 
manners and morals of the nobility and clergy of 
the period are sometimes painted in such black 
colors, could not, as will be seen on perusal, be 


brought to light in the time of its autaor. More 
than a century later, the Abbé Ducreux did not 
deem it advisable to print it in a complete form. 
* What interest,’ he says, ‘ could the reader find in 
the recital of those old stories, some of revolting 
atrocity, other studiously malicious, and of deprav- 
ity calculated only to shock susceptible imaginations 
and generous hearts! The history of crime is al- 
ready too vast and too well known; it is that of 
virtue, and of actions honorable to humanity, that 
we should endeavor to preserve and disseminate.’ 
Admitting this principle,” M. Gonod very justly 
remarks, *‘ the first thing to do would be to pass a 
sponge over history ; and the virtuous abbé forgot 
that nothing is more adapted to inspire horror of 
crime than the contemplation of its hideous face, 
and of the penalties that follow in its train. On 
the other hand’’—and here we have the true rea- 
son—*‘ the Abbé Decreux feared to retrace these 
facts at a time when the descendants of the men 
most compromised in those terrible trials held the 
first places in the church, the magistracy, and the 
army: it would have been wounding them,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ without utility to the public.”” Nearly 
sixty years later, M. Fabre de Narbonne allows 
himself to be fettered by similar unwillingness to 
offend the posterity of the noble and reverend crim- 
inals of 1666; for thus only can be explained his 
intimation of the possible imprudence of reviving 
those judicial records. In 1844, the librarian of 
Clermont writes thus: ‘‘ This reason’’—he refers 
to that alleged by Ducreux—*‘ which I respect and 
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approve, is extinct for us. Of all those families, 
two only, I think, are still in existence ; aud I be- 
lieve that the present representatives of those once 
odious names are personally known in too honor- 
able a manner to have to dread from Fléchier’s 
narrative any lesion to their honor. 1 must add, 
moreover, that with respect to one, everything has 
been long since published by Legrand d‘Aussy, 
Taillandier ;* and that the other has received com- 
munication from me of all relating to his family, 
and sees no objection to its publication.“ From 
this paragraph it is manifest, that M. Gonod was 
not quite at his ease as to the effect of his publica- 
tion. He thinks one thing, believes another, as- 
suines altogether a doubting and deprecatory tone, 
defending himself before attack. The worthy bib- 
liophilist and editor was evidently in some slight 
trepidation as to the reception of his literary foster- 
child by the descendants of the dissolute and tyran- 
nical nobility arraigned before the tribunal of the 
Grands-Jours. His apprehensions were not un- 
founded. It is certainly difficult to understand 
what could be risked and who offended by the re- 
suscitation—after one hundred and eighty years, 
and when French institutions and society had been 
so completely turned upside down by successive 
revolutions—of these antiquated details of feudal 
oppression, priestly immorality, and magisterial 
corruption. It argues singular tenuity of epider- 
mis on the part of French genéilatres of the nine- 
teenth century, that they cannot bear to hear how 
their great-grandfather, seven or eight times re- 
moved, oppressed his vassals by enforcing odious 
privileges, hung up his lady's page by the heels till 
death ensued, poisoned his wife, or confined a serf + 
in a damp closet where he could neither sit nor 
stand, and where his face lost its form and his gar- 
ments acquired a coat of mildew. Why the dis- 
closures of these crimes—atrocious though they 
are, and characteristic of a barbarous state of soci- 
ety—should disturb the repose or cloud the coun- 
tenances of the far-removed posterity of the feudal 
tyrants who committed them, is no easy question 
to answer. Are these susceptible descendants ap- 
prehensive lest the crimes of the French aristocracy, 
two hundred years ago, should acquire a peculiarly 


* Voyage en Auvergne, and Resumé de l’ Histoire d’ Au- 


vergne. 

From the end of the fifteenth century there were no 
serfs in Auvergne, as is shown by the municipal law of 
1510; ‘* Toutes personnes estans et demeurans au dict 

ys sont francs et de franche condition.” All persons 
heing and dwelling in the said country are free and of 
free condition. Nevertheless, there were still “ héritaiges 
lenus a condition de mainmorte.”—( Coutume, titre xxvii. 
art. 1.) But on the confines of Auvergne, in the Pays de 
Combrailles, there were persons, “de serve condition, de 
mainmorte et de suyte ;” ibid., art. 2, which means that 
the servitude of t rsons was attached to their 
flesh and bone ; that it followed them everywhere, even 
when they abandoned their inheritance and fled the coun- 
try. One is glad to hear Fléchier and Talon stigmatizing, 
in the names of religion and humanity, those iniquitous 
rights, which subsisted more than a century after them. 
Personal servitude was abolished te an edict of 
August, 1779; for which Louis XVI. his minister 
Necker are to be thanked. It took ten more years and 
the revolution of 1789 to do away with real servitude 
which was general in France.— Mémoires, p. 112. 
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swart hue, in the eyes of existing generations, by 
contrast with the immaculate purity of correspond- 
ing classes in the nineteenth centuryt The mis- 
deeds of a Senegas and a Montvallat, extenuated 
by the circumstances of the times, by a ruder state 
of society and greater laxity of morals, might well 
be forgotten in the infamy of a Praslin and a Teste. 
Whatever the reason, however, the fact is that the 
publication of the Grands-Jours was viewed with 
displeasure by various Auvergnat families. The 
edition consisted, we believe, of seven or eight hun- 
dred copies, of which the public bought a portion, 
and the remainder were purchased and destroyed 
by those whom the contents of the volume offended. 
The book is now unobtainable ; and there appears 
little probability of a reprint in France. Under 
these circumstances, it is surprising that the Brus- 
sels publishers—whom no trashy French novel can 
escape—have not laid their piratical claws upon a 
book of such attractive interest. 

Written during the four months that Fléchier 
passed at Clermont as one of the household of M. 
de Caumartin, the Mémoires are intended less as 
an historical record of the assizes than as a general 
diary of all the amiable abbé saw, heard, and col- 
lected during his stay in Auvergne. Their nature 
scarcely admitting publication during the author's 
lifetime, we must consider their composition to 
have been a pastime, a manner of dispelling the 
tedium of long mornings in @ provincial town. 
‘“* Assuredly,”’ a clever French critic has said, 
‘“no author ever wrote for himself alone ; in liter- 
ature, as on the stage, monologues are purely con- 
ventional ; in reality, one speaks w the public 
without seeming so to do.”’ If ever there was an 
exception to this rule, it was in the case of 
Fléchier. During the Grands-Jours, Clermont, 
crowded with functionaries, and their families, 
with plaintiffs, defendants, and witnesses, from 
every part of the extensive district* over which the 
court had jurisdiction, was a grand foeus of gossip 
and scandal! ; and by this, Fléchier, as one of the 
household of so important a person as M. de Cau- 
raartin, was in the best possible position to benefit. 
It is by no means improbable, that a desire to 
retain the many pungent anecdotes that reached 
his ear, and also the more important and striking 
of the proceedings before the court, stimulated him 
to indite the four hundred and fourteen folio pages 
of manuscript now printed, with introduction, 
notes, and appendix, in an octavo volume of four 
hundred and sixty. He may have anticipated 
lively gratification in refreshing his memory, at 
some later and more tranquil period of his life, by 
a reference to the annals of those gay and bustling 
days. He may have had in view the delectation 
of the witty Parisian coteries by whom he was 
already held in high and well-merited esteem. 
And the modest preceptor, foreseeing not, at that 
early period of his career, the eminence he was 
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* This included U and Lower Auvergne, the Bour- 
bennais, the Nivernais, the Forez, the Beaujolais, the 
is, the Pays de Combrailles, Berry, and the Upper 

and Lower Marche.—Vide Mémoires, Introduction, xvi. 
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destined to attain, may have indulged in pleasing 
visions of posthumous fame, founded on this grace- 
ful volume of memoirs. What we cannot suppose 
him to have contemplated, was its immediate pub- 
lieation ; and to this we must attribute the capri- 
cious disorder, the frequent transitions, the sprightly 
naiveté and piquant negligence of a book written 
(as so few are written) for the author's private 
gratification, or at most for that of a limited circle 
of friends. With regard to the intrinsie merit of 
the work, we can hardly do better than quote M. 
Goned. ‘ Independently,” says that gentleman, 
** of the curious facts it reveals, of the manners 
(still too little known) which it retraces, it will be 
for the intelligent reader one of the mest precious 
literary monuments of the age of Louis XIV. It 
was composed ten years after Pascal's ‘ Provin- 
ciales,’ when Corneille had already produced his 
masterpieces, at the moment that Moli¢re brought 
out his ‘ Misanthrope,’ when Racine prepared his 
‘ Plaideurs,’ and his ‘ Britannicus,’ and Boileau 
published his first satires. These memoirs add a 
new gem to Flechier’s literary crown, by display- 
ing qualities not to be traced in his previously- 
published works. Here one does not find that scien- 
tific formality of style which procured him the name 
of a skilful artisan of words ; but the author, still 
young, and writing, as we may say, in play, or to 
exercise his easy pen, lets the latter run on at ran- 
dom, whence often arises a certain /aisser-aller, an 
apparent negligence, of which Legrand d’Aussy, 
who criticises it, felt neither the eharm nor the value. 
Had he found declamation against reigning abuses, 
against the nobility, or against what he called super- 
stition, he would have admired it. But the schol- 
arly harmony of the style, the vein of subtle and 
delicate wit pervading the work, have completely 
escaped him. Let others having more right to be 
severe than the author of the ‘ Voyage en Au- 
vergne,’’ point out occasional prolixity, romantic 
adventures, digressions, a supcrabundance of antith- 
eses ; let them even blame the coolness with which 
Fléchier—in times when such circumspection was 
necessary—relates horrible facts. I leave them to 
play this easy part, and prefer receding with the au- 
thor to a period whose private and intimate customs 
are little known to me, observing with him the fel- 
lies, and listening to the gossip of the day, laughing 
with him, enjoying his gayety, and, at the same 
time, acquiring knowledge.’’ Then come a few 
words of compliment and gratitude to the enlight- 
ened minister (M. Villemain) who encouraged the 
publication of the Mémoires. In the main we 
agree with M. Gonod, and are much more disposed 
to give ourselves up to the charm—scarcely admit- 
ting exact definition—which we find in Fléchier’s 
work, and to cull the flowers of instruction and 
amusement so liberally scattered through his 
pages, than to sit down with the dogged brow of 
a hyperecritic to pick out errors and carp at defi- 
ciencies. The kind-hearted abbé, by his decorous 
gayety, inoffensive satire, and occasional tinge of 
tender melancholy, surely deserves this much for- 
bearance. Nor can we, considering the unassum- 
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ing nature of his work and the cireamstances under 
which it was written, allow ourselves to be angry 
with him for the abrupt flights and transitions by 
which he so frequently passes from the annals of 
crime to the recital of follies, from the lady’s 
bower to the ensanguined seaffold, from the dark 
details of feudal oppression to the trivial tattle of 
the town ; careless in some mstances to terminate 
history or anecdote, to dispel the doubts and grat- 
ify the curiosity of the reader. Whilst recognizing 
the historical importance and interest of a grave 
and minute account of the sessions of the Grands- 
Jours, we do not quarrel with our abbé for not 
having transmitted it to us, but accept his hete- 
rogenous tragi-comic volume as a graphic and 
amusing sketch of the vices, follies, and tone of 
French society in the twenty-third year of the 
reign of Louis, surnamed the Great. 

At the last stage before Clermont, the town of 
Riom, Fléchier abruptly commences his narrative. 
It was the place of rendezvous for the: members 
of the tribunal, who halted there to shake their 
feathers and prepare their pompous entry into Cler- 
mont. ‘“ At Riom,”’ says the abbé, “we began 
to take repose and eongratulate ourselves on our 
journey. We were so well received by the lieu- 
tenant-general, and were ledged in his house with 
so great cleanliness and even magnificence, 
we forgot we were out of Paris.”” The hospitable 
seneschal, moreover, took pleasure in showing his 
honorable guests all that was remarkable in the 
town and its environs, especially a young lady of 
great attractions, whose numerous charms of per- 
sen and mind made her to be considered in that 
country as one of the wonders of the world. She 
was about twenty-two years of age, daughter of a 
certain President Gabriel de Combes, and without 
being a perfect beauty, she was deemed irresisti- 
ble when desirous to please. The great praises 
Fléchier heard of her, raised his expectations to a 
high pitch, and when he saw her, he was disap- 
pointed. He admitted many merits, but also dis- 
covered defects. A person of quality belonging to 
that country, and whose name is not given, com- 
bated this depreciatory opinion, which the gentle 
abbé willingly waived, merely expressing surprise 
that a lady of such merit should have passed her 
twentieth year without making some great mar- 
riage. The worthy country gentleman, his inter- 
locutor, was astonished at his astonishment, being 
unable to conceive that the adventures of this pearl 
of Auvergne had not been trumpeted in the remot- 
est corners of the kingdom. When at last con- 
vinced of Fléchier’s ignorance, he volunteered to 
dispel it; and the abbé, evidently delighted to be 
initiated into the chronique scandaleuse of Riom, 
gave him all encouragement. But because they 
were not at their ease for such discourse, but im- 
portuned by many compliments, in the drawing- 
room where this uceurred, they got into the honest 
gentleman’s carriage, and were driven to a certain 
garden, which passed for the Luxembourg of the 
district, and was much frequented in the fine sea- 
son by the Riom fashionables. ‘‘ There are foun- 
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tains,” says Fléchier, ‘‘ and grottos, and alleys 
separated by palisades of a very agreeable verdure, 
which divert the eyes, and thick enough to keep 
the seerets exchanged by lovers, when they walk 
and talk confidentially. Although it was one of 
the finest of autumnal days, the arrival of Messieurs 
des Grands-Jours kept everybody in the town, and 
we found more tranquillity and solitude than we 
had hoped for.’’ Amidst the discreet shades of 
this suburban Eden, Fléchier learned the gallant 
adventures of Mademoiselle de Combes, which he 
professes to set down verbatim, although it is easy 
to judge how greatly the narrative is indebted to 
his consummate art as a narrator, far superior to 
what could reasonably be attributed to the Au- 
vergnat squire or noble from whom he derived the 
facts ; to say nothing of the impossibility of retain- 
ing word for word, and upon once hearing it, a 
narrative extending over thirty pages. But, 


throughout the volume, the same thing oceurs. - 


Give Fléchier a story to tell, and he imparts to it 


a character entirely his own, arranging it with - 


infinite grace, attributing motives to the person- 
ages, and placing imaginary conversations in their 
mouths. This story of Mademoiselle de Combes, 
for instance, in itself a very simple case of jilting, 
acquires, in his hands, an interest peculiarly its 


that | own, and we follow it to the end with unabated 


amusement. A young gentleman of Clermont, of 
the name of Fayet, rich and amiable, of agreeable 
person and noble and generous disposition, and 
well allied, returned to his native town, after com- 
pleting his studies at Paris, to marry Mademoiselle 
Ribeyre, daughter of the first president of the Court 
of Aids at Clermont. The marriage had been 
arranged between the respective parents, but some 
difference supervening, the lady’s father broke off 
the match, and to prevent any possible renewal of 
negotiations, gave his daughter to M. Charles de 
Combes, so that Fayet arrived to find his mistress 
snatched from him, and to witness a rival’s wed- 
ding instead of celebrating his own. Many per- 
sons would have been sensibly affected by such a 
misadventure, but he consoled himself with a good 
grace for the loss of a bride whom he had known 
little and loved less, paid the usual civilities te the 
new-married couple, and soon found himself on a 
friendly footing in their house. There he met the 
sister-in-law of his former intended, Mademoiselle 
de Combes, then a young gil of fifteen, endowed 
with every grace of mind and person that can be 
expected at that age, and her favor he seriously 
applied himself to gain, “ He found a virgin 
heart,” says Fléehier, ‘‘ upon which he made a 
tolerably favorable impression; he made mere 
expense than ever, gave magnificent entertain 

ments, acquired the good will of most of the per- 
sons who habitually saw his mistress, and did all 
in his power te place himself favorably in her 
opinion, knowing well that esteem leads to tender- 
ness by a very rapid road. On oceasion he would 
address a few words to her in a low voice ; and in 
his conversation would oppertunely imtroduce gen- 





erous and tender sentiments. These, the young 
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lady, who had infinite wit and sense, well knew 
how to apply; but although she was already a lit- 
tle touched, she had the art to dissimulate so nat- 
urally that it was impossible to penetrate her 
thoughts, and even those she most trusted knew 
nothing of her new-born inclinations.”” Such power 
of dissimulation, at so early an age, might have 
alarmed the lover, and given the aspirant to her 
hand matter for reflection. Instead of that, it 
served to stimulate his passion, and he pressed the 
siege of her heart with renewed vigor. Ina long 
conversation, detailed by Fléchier in the graceful 
but insipid language of the period, where the voice 
of passion seems cramped and chilled by the 
necessity of polished periods and elegant diction, 
Fayet paved the way to a declaration, which he 
had already commenced, when interrupted by the 
entrance of the sister-in-law. But his discourse, 
and the constancy of his attentions, had touched 
the heart, or at least wrought upon the imagina- 
tion of the obdurate fair one; and the gallant, 


. perceiving his advantage, impatiently awaited an 


opportunity to renew the attack. It soon occurred, 
whilst walking with some ladies and cavaliers in 
the same garden where Fléchier heard the tale. 
Accident divided the party, and the lovers found 
themselves alone. With trembling and hesitation, 
for his sincere and ardent passion made him dread 
the possibility of a refusal which his reason forbade 
him to think probable, Fayet avowed his love. 
The lady affected dismay, and uttered a cry, says 
the abbé, that nearly pierced the paling; but she 
ended by permitting him to love her, and after 
two or three more interviews, confessed a recipro- 
cal flame. Their amorous joy, however, was con- 
verted into bitterness and despair by the positive 
refusal of the President de Combes to sanction their 
union. The magistrate’s motives for this refusal 
were in the highest degree absurd. One was, that 
M. Ribeyre having declined the alliance of Fayet, 
it was to be inferred the latter had less fortune 
than he received credit for; the second, still more 
ridiculous, was an idea that it would be disgrace- 
ful to his daughter to marry a man whom his 
daughter-in-law had refused. Fayet, we are told, 
was near dying of grief on receiving this rude and 
unforeseen blow. Retiring to his apartment, he 
wrote a despairing billet to his mistress, who, 
although also very desponding, returned an en- 
couraging and consolatory reply, and there ensued 
an animated correspondence and long series of 
secret interviews, known of course to everybody 
but to the parents who forbade them. At last, 
the vigilance of the latter became excessive ; 
Mademoiselle Combes, never suffered out of sight 
of her mother, who even slept in her room, was 
compelled to scribble her love-letters in haste, by 
favor of a half-drawn curtain and a ray of lamp- 
light, whilst the good lady was absorbed in her 
evening devotions ; until at last, by reason of this 
painful constraint, or from some other cause, she 
fell into a state of languor, and was taken to the 
baths of Vichy. ‘‘She there recovered her 
health,” says Fléchier, who manifestly sympa- 
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thizes with the sufferings of these constant lovers ; 
‘*but the miracle was less owing to the waters 
than to secret interviews with her lover. He fol- 
lowed her in disguise, and remained hidden in a 
house adjacent to the baths, whither, under some 
pretext, a good lady conducted her, and thence, 
after a space of conversation, led her back to her 
mother. Never were the waters of Vichy more 
eagerly desired, or taken with more pleasure.”’ 
After this, Mademoiselle de Combes, hoping to 
alarm her parents into acquiescence, took refuge 
in a convent, where she was received on condition 
that she should break off all intercourse with the 
world. But the superior, a lady of quality and 
friend of both parties, favored the reception of let- 
ters, and even visits from Fayet to his mistress. 
The lover was smuggled by female friends as far 
as the convent grating. At last, Madame de 
Combes persuaded her daughter to return home, 
and treated her more kindly than before, but con- 
tinued stanch in her opposition to the marriage. 
To be brief, this state of affairs lasted eight or 
nine years. ‘* The thing went so far,’’ says the 
abbé, ‘‘ that they swore fidelity before the altar, 
making profane vows in holy places, and even 
writing promises signed with their blood, and com- 
mitting other follies peculiar to persons whom a 
violent passion blinds. By this time the lady was 
in her twenty-fourth year, and seeing herself near 
the age when the law exempts children from the 
control of their parents, she exhorted Fayet to 
perseverance, writing him to that effect.’’ 

Just at this time, M. Bernard de Fortia, a friend 
and college-comrade of Fayet, was appointed to 
the high office of Intendant of Auvergne. He was 
a widower, and, on arriving at Clermont, il se 
pourvut d’abord d’une galanterie. The object of 
his attentions was a young girl of eighteen, whose 
embonpoint added several years to her apparent 
age, and who was generally known as Ja Beau- 
verger. ‘* For we are accustomed thus to abridge 
the manner of naming, and find the word Madem- 
oiselle useless, the name of the family sufficiently 
indicating the quality.” With the unaffected ease 
and lively conversation of this lady, the intendant 
was much pleased and amused, and saw a good 
deal of her, being also greatly diverted by her 
letters. ‘Sometimes she began them by some 
extravagance, as when she wrote to him: ‘The 
devil take you, sir!’ at others by tender pleasant- 
ries and by naivetés of her invention. Writing 
easily, she wrote much; and as she was one day 
told that if she continued she would produce more 
volumes than Saint Augustin, ‘Ay, truly,’ she 
replied, ‘ though, like him, I were to write only 
my confessions.’ ”” 

To the admirer of this brisk and buxom damsel, 
Fayet addressed himself as to an old friend, and 
in all confidence, to intercede for him with the 
parents of Mademoiselle de Combes. Fortia prom- 
ised his best services, went several times to the 
house, and assured his friend that he took all care 
of his interests, but that it would be unwise to 





precipitate matters. These assurances he renewed 
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in his letters to Fayet, who, being compelled about 
this time to make a journey to Paris, was received 
on his return with every mark of joy by the mis- 
tress of his affections. Still, although she had 
reached her twenty-fifth year, she seemed in no 
hurry to take the steps necessary to their marriage ; 
she was less eager to hear from her lover, and less 
assiduous in writing to him. Some time after- 
wards, Fayet, discovered that she was in corre- 
spondence with M. Fortia, and chancing to see one 
of her letters, he nearly fainted with surprise and 
grief at its contents. ‘‘ Do not press me, sir, I 
entreat you,’’ wrote the perfidious beauty, ‘‘ to 
reply very exactly to the last passage in your letter. 
You well know that word is difficult to utter, and 
still more so to write ; be satisfied with the assur- 
ance that as a good Christian I strictly obey the 
commandment that bids me love my neighbor. 
Another time you shall know more.’”’ Poor Fayet 
sought his mistress, who denied having written to 
Fortia, and protested that her sentiments were un- 
changed. Persuaded of he: dissimulation, and 
overwhelmed with sorrow, he addressed her in a 
strain of feeling wholly thrown away upon the 
calculating and deceitful damsel. ‘‘ If my suspi- 
cions are just, madam,’ he said amongst other 
things, ‘‘ and you are more moved by the fortune 
of an intendant than by the sincere passion of a 
lover lacking such brilliant recommendations, I feel 
that you will render me the most miserable of men ; 
but I consent to be miserable so that you be the 
happier.’’ The lady consoled him, taxed him with 
injustice in thus suspecting her after ten years’ 
fidelity, dismissed him only halt persuaded, and 
wrote to him that same evening to beg him to re- 
turn her letters. Fayet saw that he was sacrificed. 
He sent back the letters, retaining only a few of 
the best, especially the one written in blood. To 
add to his annoyance, his false friend the intendant 
had the hypocritical assurance to protest that he 
had done all in his power for him, but that, finding 
all in vain, he at last, subjugated by the lady’s 
charms. had pleaded his own cause. He then 
told him in confidence that he was to be married 
in a few days, and, with more anxiety than deli- 
cacy, entreated him to say how far his familiarity 
with Mademoiselle de Combes had been carried 
during the ten years’ courtship. Gentle creature 
as the jilted suitor evidently was, he could not 
resist the temptation thus indiscreetly held out, 
and, without compromising to the last point the 
lady’s reputation, he contrived, by his ambiguous 
replies, greatly to perplex and torment his rival. 
The latter, in his uneasiness, consulted other per- 
sons; the report of his indiscretion got wind, and 
was made the subject of songs and pasquinades, 
rather witty than decent. The marriage, which 
was to have taken place in a few days, had been 
several months pending when Fiéchier heard the 
story, and the general opinion was, that the inten- 
dant was only amusing himself, and that it would 
never occur. Meanwhile poor feeble Fayet could 
not get cured of his love ; he thought continually 
of his lost mistress, took pleasure in praising and 
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talking of her, sought excuses for her conduct, and 
only spoke of her as his ‘‘ adorable deceiver.’’ 
“* The incidents of your narrative,’ says Fléchier, 
when thanking the obliging gentleman for the 
pleasure he had procured him, “ are very pleasant, 
and you have told them so agreeably, that I find 
them marvellously so. If you ask my opinion, I 
take part with Fayet against his false mistress, 
and I wish that, for her punishment, the intendant 
may amuse her for a while and then leave her ; 
that she may then seek to return to Fayet, and 
that Fayet may have nothing to say to her. 
Heaven often punishes one infidelity by another.’ 
The adorable trompeuse, as we are informed by a 
note, ultimately married neither Fortia nor Fayet, 
but became the wife of a M de la Barge. 

If we have thus lingered over the love story with 
which Fléchier commences his Mémoires, it is 
because these milder episodes are, to our thinking, 
more agreeable to dwell upon and, in their style 
of telling, more characteristic of the writer, than 
the details of barbarous crimes and sanguinary 
seenes with which, at a later period of the volume 
we are abundantly indulged. We will get on to 
the staple of the book, the proceedings of the 
Grands-Jours. This tribunal, although, as already 
mentioned, it took cognizance of all manner of 
causes, civil as well as criminal, and judged offend- 
ers of every degree, from the meanest peasant to 
the highest noble, was intended chiefly for the 
benefit of the turbulent and tyrannical nobility, who, 
in those latter days of expiring feudality, still op- 
pressed their weaker neighbors, murdered their 
dependents, and kept up bloody feuds amongst 
themselves. Such excesses and injustice were 
common in Bretagne, Dauphiné, and other prov- 
inces of France; but we cannot trace them as 
having taken place anywhere quite so late as in 
Auvergne, whose remote position and mountainous 
configuration, as well as the rude and obstinate 
character of its inhabitants, gave greater liberty 
and pretext for a state of things recalling in some 
degree the lawless periods of the middle ages. 
‘* The license that a long war has introduced into 
our provinces,’ says the king’s letter to the 
Echevins, or chief magistrates of Clermont, ‘‘ and 
the oppression that the poor suffer from it, having 
made us resolve to establish in our town of Cler- 
mont in Auvergne, a court vulgarly called the 
Grands-Jours, composed of persons of high probity 
and consummate experience, who, to the extent 
of the authority we have intrusted to them, shall 
take cognizance of all crimes, and pass judgment 
on the same, punishing the guilty, and powerfully 
enforcing justice; we will, and command you, 
&c.’’ ‘* This letter,” (of which the remainder 


_ refers to the quarters to be provided for the judges, 
| and to the consideration to be shown to their per- 


sons and quality,) ‘‘ read, with sound of trumpet, 
upon the principal squares and cross-streets of the 
town, produced an effect difficult to describe. One 
can form an idea of it, only when the picture of 
the Grands-Jours, unrolled before our eyes by 
Fléchier, shall have permitted us to imagine the 
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system of oppression under which the people 
groaned. The letter was like a signal of general 
deliverance.’’ (Intreduction, p. xix.) Of deliy- 
erance, that is to say, for the lower orders, the 
vast majority, who foresaw, in the severity and 
omnipotence of the dreaded tribunal, revenge for 
their long sufferings at the hands of arrogant and 
lawless masters. The aristocracy of the province, 
on the other hand, few of whom could beast clear 
consciences, beheld the arrival of the royal commis- 
sioners with feelings far less pleasing ; and although 
a body of them, including many notorious delin- 
quents, went out to meet and welcome the Mes- 
sieurs des Grands-Jours, the ceremony was scarcely 
at an end when most of them teok to flight, to 
await in distant hiding-places the subsidence of the 
storm of retribation. ‘These were the gentlemen 
referred to in the popular song of the day, com- 
posed for the occasion, and which resounded in 
the streets of Clermont on the morrew of the 
receipt of the king’s letter. It is given, at its full 
length of twenty-two couplets, in the appendix to 
the Mémoires, and breathes a bitter hatred of the 
unfeeling nobles and insolent retainers who ill- 
treated the people—a savage joy at their impend- 
ing castigation. One of the verses may be quoted, 
as comprising the principal hardships and extor- 
tions suffered by the peasantry. 


A parler Frangais, 
Chaque gentilhomme 
Du matin au soir 
Fait croitre ses cens, 
Et d’un liard en a six. 
Il vit sans foi, 
Prend le pré, le foin, 
Le champ et les choux du bonhomme ; 
Puis fait |’économe 
De ses pois, de son salé, 
a celui qui lui déplait ; 
t, comme un rei dans son reyaume, 
Dit que cela lui plait.* 


**Tel est notre plaisir,” such is our pleasure, 
the customary termination of all royal edicts and 
ordinances, was the closing phrase of the letter 
already cited, conveying the king’s will to the 
authorities of Clermont. And the insolent as- 
sumption of the Auvergnat nobles had to yield to 
the strong will and energetic measures of the 
fourteeth Louis. Without dreaming of disputing 
the royal mandate, the guilty fled in confusion and 
dismay. 

“On my arrival at Clermont,” says Fiéchier, 
“T remarked universal terror, there, and through- 
out the country. All the nobility had taken to 


* In plain good French, 
gentleman 

From morn till night 

— a ay Mapes 
multi is gain. 

Observes to faith, 

Takes field and hay, 
farmer’s and 


The grass grain 

Then plays the steward y 

With his pease and pork, 

And cudgels all at leisure ; 

And like a king, with crown on head, 
Proclaims it his good pleasure. 
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flight, and not a gentleman remained who did not 
examine his conscience, recal] the evil passages 
of his life, and endeavor to repair the wrongs done 
his vassals, in hopes of stifling complaint. Nu- 
merous were the conversions wrought, less by the 
grace of God than by the justice of man, but 
which were not the less advantageous for being 
compulsory. ‘Those who had been the tyrants 
of the poor became their suppliants, and more 
restitutions were made than had been operated at 
the great jubilee of the holy year. The arrest of 
M. de la Mothe Canillac was the chief subject of 
consternation.”” Evil was the fate of the unlucky 
delinquents who fell into the clutches of the dread 
tribunal, before the severity of its zeal had been 
appeased by the infliction of punishment, and 
daunted by the popular effervescence its first san- 
guinary measures occasioned. The Viscount de 
la Mothe was the most estimable of the numerous 
and powerful family of Canillac; he was much 
esteemed in the province, and by no means the 
man who should have been selected for con- 
dign chastisemest, as an example to titled evil- 
doers. Nevertheless, the judges had scarcely ar- 
rived at Clermont, when their president, Monsieur 
de Novion, (himself distantly connected by mar- 
riage with the Canillac family,) and Talon, the 
advocate-gencral, agreed to arrest M. de Ja Mothe. 
The provost of Auvergne and his archers found 
him in bed, and so surprised was he at the inti- 
mation of arrest, that he lost his presence of 
mind, and gave up some letters he had just re- 
ceived from a mistress. At dinner, that day, his 
friends had bantered him about the Grands-Jours, 
but he thought himself so innocent, that he could 
not believe his danger. Nor would he perhaps, 
have been interfered with, but for reasons which 
ought never to have swayed ministers of justice. 
The name of Canillac was in ill repute as that of 
a turbulent and tyrannical family; M. de Novion 
desired to strike terror and prove his impartiality 
by arresting a man of first-rate importance, who 
was also a connection of his own ; and, moreover, 
the viscount had borne arms against the king in 
the civil wars. The crime alleged against him 
could hardly be deemed very flagrant, and did not 
justify, at least in those days, the rigor of his 
judges. During the wars, M. de la Mothe had 
received a sum of money from the Prince de 
Condé, to be employed in levying cavalry. The 
viscount sought assistance from his friends, and 
especially from a certain M. d’Orsonette, to whom 
he remitted five thousand francs to equip a troop 
of horse. The levies not coming in fast enough 
to please the prince, he flew into a passion with 
the viscount, who, proud as Lucifer, would not 
put up with blame, abandoned Condé, and 
demanded an account from d’Orsonette of the 
cash intrusted to him. This person, however, 
neither produced his recruits nor restored the 
enlistment money, and, whilst acknowledging the 
debt, showed little haste to discharge it. Il 
blood was the consequence; the two gentlemen 





met, each with retainers at his back, a fight 
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ensued, D’Orsonette was wounded and his fal- 
coner killed. All this was an old story in 1665, 
and a malicious animus appeared in the eagerness 
of the court to revive it. La Mothe even ob- 
tained letters of pardon for the offence, but by a 
legal quibble these were nullified and made to 
serve against him. The evidence was very con- 
tradictory as to who had been the assailant, al- 
though it seemed well established that the vis- 
count had greatly the advantage of numbers. At 
the worst, and to judge from Fléchier’s account, 
the offence did not exceed manslaughter, and 
would have been sufficiently punished by a less 
penalty than death, to which M. de la Mothe was 
condemned, and which he suffered four hours af- 
terwards. Fléchier displays some indignation, 
cloaked by his habitnally-guarded phrase, in his 
comments on the hard measure of justice shown 
to the poor viscount. ‘‘I know,’ he says, 
‘‘that many persons, who judge things very 
wisely, thought the president and M. Talon might 
well have consulted the principal of those Mes- 
sieurs’’ (the members of the tribunal) “ on this 
affair, and especially M. de Caumartin, who held 
so high a rank among them ; and that they would 
have done better not to have thus spread the alarm 
amongst a great number of gentlemen, who took 
their departure immediately after this arrest. To 
prevent the escape of a man who was only half 
guilty, they lost the opportunity of capturing a 
hundred criminals ; and every one agrees that this 
first arrest is a good hit for the judge, but not for 
justice.’ There was one very singular circum- 
stance in the case, and which could have been 
met with, as the abbé observes, only in a country 
so full of crime as Auvergne then was. The 
accuser, the person who laid the information, and 
the witnesses, were all more criminal than the 
accused himself. The first was charged by his 
own father with having killed his brother, with 
having attempted parricide, and with a hundred 
other crimes ; the second was a convicted forger ; 
and the others, for sundry crimes, were either at 
the galleys or in perpetual banishment. So that, 


to all appearance, the viscount must have been. 


acquitted for want of testimony, had not the pres- 
ident, by a pettifogging maneuvre, not very clearly 
explained but manifestly unfair, managed to turn 
against him his own admissions in the letters of 
' pardon granted by M. de Caumartin, and in which 
it was customary to set down the criminal’s full 
confession of his offences. Fléchier’s account is, 
however, too disconnected and imperfect to afford 
us a clear view of the singular system of juris- 
prudence argued by this remarkable trial and sen- 
tence. 

The versatile abbé does not plume himself on 
his legal knowledge. and indeed is rather too apt, 
as many will think, to turn from the rigorous and 
somewhat partial proceedings of the tribunal, to 
flowery topics of gallant gossip. The town of 
Clermont finds little favor in his eyes, and he 
doubts that there is one more disagreeable in all 
France, the streets being so narrow that one car- 
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riage only can pass along them ; so that the meet- 
ing of two vehicles caused a terrible blaspheming 
of coachmen, who swear there, Fléchier thinks, 
better than anywhere else, and who assuredly would 
have set fire to the town had they been more nu- 
merous, and but for the many beautiful fountains 
at hand to extinguish the flames. ‘* On the other 
hand, the town is well peopled, the women are 
ugly but prolific, and if they do not inspire love, 
they at least bear many children. It is an estab- 
lished fact, that a lady who died a short time ago, 
aged eighty years, made the addition of her de- 
scendants, and counted up four hundred and sixty- 
nine living, and more than a thousand dead, whom 
she had seen during her life. After that, ean one 
doubt the prodigious propagation of Israel during 
the time of the captivity, and may not one ask here 
what the Dutch asked when they entered China 
and saw the immense population, whether the 
women of that country bore ten children at a 
time?’”’ If Fléchier, when inditing the lively ree- 
ord of his residence in Auvergne, contemplated the 
probability of his manuscript some day finding its 
way into print, it is evident that he cared little for 
the suffrages of the ladies of Clermont. Had he 
valued their good opinion, or expected the Mémoires 
to be submitted to them, he would hardly have 
ventured to note thus plainly—not to say brutally 
—his depreciation of their personal attractions. 
Ugly, child-bearing housewives! Such crude un- 
civil phrase would have been more appropriate in 
the day of the eccentric monarch who used fire- 
tongs to remove a love-letter from a lady's bosom,* 
than in that of the graceful lover of La Valliére, 
who cloaked the extremity of egotism under the 
most exquisite external courtesy. Not often do 
we catch Fléchier thus transgressing the limits of 
polite comment. His keen perception of the ridic- 
ulous more frequently finds vent in sly and guarded 
satire. But the rusticity and want of court-usage 
of the Auvergne dames meet in him a cruel censor. 
‘* All the ladies of the town come to pay their re- 
spects to our ladies, not successively, but in troops. 
Each visit fills the room ; there is no finding chairs 
enough ; it takes a long time to place all these lit- 
tle people ; (ce petit monde ;) you would think it 
a conference or an assembly, the circle is so large. 
I have heard say that it is a great fatigue to salute 
so many persons at one time, and that one is much 
embarrassed before and after so many kisses. As 
the greater number (of the visitors) are not accus- 
tomed to court ceremony, and know nothing but 
their provincial customs, they come in a crowd, to 
avoid special notice, and to gain courage from each 
other. It is a pleasant sight to see them enter, 
one with her arms crossed, another with her hands 
hanging down like those of a doll; all their con- 
versation is trivial (bagatelle ;) and it is a happiness 
for them when they can turn the discourse to their 
dress, and talk of the points d’Aurillac.”+ Even 


*An anecdote told of Louis XIII. and Mademoiselle 
@Hutefort. 


+ A species of thread lace, in which there was formerly 
a great trade in Upper Auvergne. It is now scareely 
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the homage paid to his own talents and growing 
reputation is insufficient to mollify the abbé and 
blunt the point of his sareastic pen. A capuchin 
monk of worldly tastes, who passed his time at 
watering places, coquetting with sick belles and 
belles lettres, had read some of Fléchier's poetry, 
+ and spread his fame amongst the Clermont blue- 
stockings. Forthwith the abbé received the visits 
of two or three of these précieuses languissantes, 
) who thought, he informs us with less than his 
ee usuab modesty—*‘ that to be seen with me would 
OR make them pass for learned persons, and that wit 
oe is to Se acquired by contagion. One was of a 
height approaching that of the giants of antiquity, 
with a face of Amazonian ugliness ; the other, on 
the contrary, was very short, and her countenance 
was so covered with patches, that I could form no 
opinion of it, except that she had a nose and eyes. 
It did not escape me that she was a little lame, and 
I remarked that both thought themselves beautiful. 
The pair alarmed me, and I took them for evil 
+ spirits trying to disguise themselves as angels of 
A light.’ Then comes a dialogue d la Moliére— 
clumsy compliments on the one hand, modestly 
declined on the other, and at Jast the ladies take 
their departure, after turning over the abbé’s 
books, and borrowing a translation of the ‘* Art 
of Love.’’ “I wish,’ concludes the abbé, “I 
could also have given them the art of becoming 
loveable.’ These incidents and digressions, petty 
in the abstract, will have a collective worth in the 
eyes of those who seek in the Mémoires what we 
maintain ought to be there sought :—a valuable 
addition to our knowledge of the manners, follies, 
and foibles of a very interesting period. 

The comprehensive nature of the court of the 
Grands-Jours, competent to judge every description 
of case, is one cause of the motley appearance of 
Fléchier’s pages. There was little sorting of 
causes, civil or criminal, but all were taken as they 
came uppermost, and strong contrasts are the re- 
sult. We pass from farce to tragedy, and thence 
again to comedy, with curious rapidity of transi- 
tion. Now we are horrified by the account of an 
atrocious assassination or wholesale massacre ; turn 
the leaf, and we trace the derelictions of a rakish 
husband, or the scandalous details of conventual 
irregularities. Here we have a puissant count or 
baron brought up for judgment, or, more often, 
condemned by default ; thereafter followeth the 
trial and sentence of a scoundrel-peasant, or un- 
lucky fille-de-joie. The Grands-Jours would cer- 
tainly have been improved by the establishment of 
a court of appeal; many of the sentences needed 
revision, and the errors committed were seldom on 
the side of mercy. The reproach usually made to 
partial judges, of favoring the rich, and dealing 
hardly with the poor, would here have been un- 
justly applied, for it was the wealthy and power- 
ful whom this tribunal chiefly delighted to condemn. 
These, it is true, in some degree neutralized the 
effects of such disfavor by getting out of the way ; 
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used except hy peasant women, and its manufacture is 
almost abandoned. 
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but their houses were razed, their lands confiscated, 
or struck with a heavy fine, and they themselves 
were frequently decapitated in effigy, a ceremony 
to which they attached but slight importance. 
After the execution of poor Canillac, the court 
flagged a little in their proceedings, and resumed 
their energy only towards the close of the session, 
and under terror of its further prolongation—one 
having already taken place. ‘‘ Then,” says Fléch- 
ier, ‘they applied themselves without pause or 
relaxation to the consideration of important of- 
fences, and despatched them so rapidly that they 
did not give us time to make ourselves thoroughly 
acquainted with the circumstances.’’ Assassina- 
tions, abductions, and oppression, were the usual 
subjects of their deliberations; and so numerous 
were the condemnations, that in one day thirty 
persons were executed in effigy. These paste- 
board punishments must seriously have diminished 
the prestige of the Grands-Jours, by imparting an 
air of ridiculous impotency to their proceedings. 
And amongst others, the Marquis of Canillac, a 
cousin of La Mothe, and the biggest and oldest 
sinner in the province, was greatly diverted by the 
bloodless beheading of his counterfeit. Fléchier 
believes it was matter of deep regret to this har- 
dened offender that he could not look on at his 
own execution, as he had done once before when 
similarly condemned by the parliament of Toulouse. 
‘** He had seen his execution himself from an ad- 
jacent window, and had found it very pleasant to 
be at his ease in a house whilst he was beheaded 
in the street; and to see himself die out of doors, 
when perfectly comfortable at his fire-side.”” Judg- 
ing from the smallness of the sui (thirty livres) 
set down in the account of expenses of the Grands- 
Jours as paid the painter, the decapitated portraits 
were by no means masterpieces of art, nor probably 
was it deemed necessary to obtain a very exact 
resemblance of the contumacious originals. 
Although none ever ventured to cast a doubt on 
Fléchier’s strict orthodoxy, he made himself re- 
markable by a spirit of tolerance unusual in that 
age, by discountenancing superstition, and by his 
enlightened disapproval of the abuses of the con- 
ventual system. A great doubter of modern mira- 
cles, he scrupled not, when a bishop, to protest in 
a letter to his flock, relating to some miraculous 
cross, against ‘‘ those who put their confidence in 
wood and in lying prodigies.’’ His natural good 
sense and kindness of heart made him oppose the 
compulsory profession of young women. In the 
Mémoires, he relates an anecdote of a young girl, 
at whose reception as a nun M. Chéron, the grand 
vicar of Bourges, was requested to assist. The 
vicar, having donned his sacerdotal robes, asked 
the novice, in the usual formula, what she de- 
manded. ‘*I demand the keys of the monastery, 
sir, in order to leave it,’’ was her firm reply, 
which astonished all present. The vicar could not 
believe his ears, till she repeated her words, 
adding, that she had chosen that opportunity to 
protest against her destiny, because there were 





abundant witnesses. ‘‘ If the girls who are daily 








sacrificed, had as much resolution,”’ says Fléchier, 
**the convents would be less populous, but the 
sacrifices offered up in them would be more holy 
and voluntary.’’ When invested with the episco- 
pal purple, the worthy man acted up to these 
sound opinions. ‘I may be allowed,’* says M. 
Gonod in his appendix, ‘‘ to cite, to his glory and 
to that of religion, his conduct with regard to a nun 
at Nismes, who had not, like her sister at Bour- 
ges, had the courage to demand the keys of the 
convent, and who subsequently yielded to another 
description of weakness. Fléchier, then Bishop 
of Nismes, extended to her his paternal hand, and 
in this instance, as in many others, approved him- 
self of the same merciful family as a Vincent de 
Paul and a Fénelon.’”’ The story is told by 
D’Alembert in his ‘‘ Eulogiums read at the public 
sittings of the French Academy,” p. 421. An 
unfortunate girl, whom unfeeling parents had 
forced into a convent, was unable to conceal the 
consequences of a deplorable error, and her supe- 
rior confined her in a dungeon, where she lay upon 
straw, scarcely nourished by an insufficient ration 
of bread, and praying for death as a rescue from 
suffering. Fléchier heard of it, hastened to the 
convent, and after encountering much resistance, 
obtained admission into the wretched cell where 
the unfortunate creature languished and despaired. 
On beholding her pastor, she extended her arms 
as to a liberator sent by divine mercy. The prel- 
ate cast a look of horror and indignation at the 
abbess. ‘‘I ought,’’ he said, “‘if I obeyed the 
vaice of human justice, to put you in the place of 
this unhappy victim of your barbarity; but the 
God of clemency, whose minister I am, bids me 
show, even to you, an indulgence you have not 
had for her. Go, and for sole penance, read daily 
in the evangelists the chapter of tle woman taken 
in adultery.’ He released the nun, and caused 
every care to be taken of her, but she was past 
recovery, and died soon afterwards, blessing his 
name. 

How can we, after reading such traits as this, 
criticise with any severity the occasional levity dis- 
played in the Mémoires? How dwell invidiously 
on the small frivolities and flippancies of the 
abbé, whose after life was a pattern of Christian 
virtue and charity? Short of a degree of perfec- 
tion impossible to humanity, we can scarcely 
imagine a more charming character than that of 
Fléchier, whose very failings ‘leaned to virtue’s 
side.”’ His sincere benevolence and gentle tem- 
per display themselves in each page of his book, 
in every recorded action of his life. His professed 
principles—from which we can nowhere trace his 
practice to have differed—breathed a very different 
spirit to that usually attributed to the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. ‘‘ Violence and oppression,” 
he says, in a letter to M. Vignier, “‘ are not the 
paths the gospel has marked out for us.” His 
smallest actions were inspired by the same kindly 
maxims, by a spirit of tolerance and compassion 
for human frailty. The vein of satire we have 
exemplified by extracts is tempered by a tone of 
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good-humored bonhomie; and such sallies, more- 
over, could not have been intended to wound the 
feelings of persons in whose lifetime, it is pretty 
evident, Fléchier did not destine his book to pub- 
lication. Neither can fault be fairly found with 
the occasional freedom of his language and pecu- 
liarity of his topics. What we esteem license in 
these strait-laced days, was regarded as decorous, 
and passed without censure or observation in those 
in which he wrote; and the most rigorous will 
admit the absence of all offensive intention. The 
abbé is a chronicler ; as such he puts down facts, 
unmutilated and unabridged. If the words in 
which he clothes them have sometimes more of the 
courtier’s easy pleasantry than of the churchman’s 
grave reserve, we must make allowance for the 
spirit of the age, look to intention rather than 
form, and we shall admit that his gaillardises, are 
set down all ‘‘ in the ease of his heart,’’ without 
the least design of conveying impure thoughts or 
immodest images to the imaginations of his con- 
temporaries or of future generations. ‘‘If any 
wonder,” says M. Gonod, ‘‘ at Fléchier’s lan- 
guage, as being sometimes rather free, I tell them 
he derived his freedom from his virtue; unre- 
proached by his conscience, he thought he might 
speak plainly : omnia munda mundis. As an his- 
torian, he understood the historian’s duty differ- 
ently from the Abbé Ducreux, differently from this 
or that obscure critic who may dare attack him ; 
he took as a guide this maxim: ‘ Ne quid falsi 
dicere audeat, ne quid veri non audeat.’—(Cic. de 
Orat., ii. 15.) We must also revert to the times 
in which he wrote; do we not see, if only by 
Moliére’s comedies, how much more prudish and 
reserved our language has become ?”’ 

Amongst the long list of crimes of which the 
Grands-Jours took cognizance, that of sorcery was 
not forgotten. ‘‘ Conversation is an agreeable 
thing,’ says Fléchier, after three or four pages of 
gossip, including an anecdote of Mademoiselle de 
Scudéry and her brother, who had been arrested 
at Lyons on suspicion of high treason, for having 
discussed rather too loudly the manner of slaying 
the king in a projected tragedy—‘‘ but exercise is 
also necessary, and I know nothing pleasanter than 
to take the country air after having passed several 
hours discoursing in one’s apartment. So we got 
into our coaches with some ladies, and went to 
visit the source of the Clermont fountains, one of 
the curiosities of the country.’”’ His elegant 
account of these springs and the surrounding 
scenery is alone sufficient to establish his reputa- 
tion as a proficient in the descriptive art, and 
loses little by comparison with Charles Nodier's 
brilliant description of the same spot, the Tivoli of 
Auvergne. ‘‘On our return home we found M. 
l’Intendant there before us. He had come from 
Aurillac, and had had great difficulty in getting 
through the snow which had already fallen in the 
mountains. He had gaused a president of the 
election of Brioude to be arrested, accused of sev- 
eral crimes, and especially of magic. One of his 
servants deposed that he had given him certain 
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characters which made him sometimes rise from 
the ground, when at church, in sight of all the 
congregation. The intendant having questioned 
the accused on this subject, he was so disconcerted 
that he nearly lost his senses; he fell into a furi- 
ous passion, and then entreated they would not 
press him further, that he was not disposed to 
acknowledge anything that day, but that on the 
morrow he would confess all the irregularities of 
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his life. His prayer was granted, and M. de For- 

a tia gave him in charge to four of his people. I do 
os not know if the devil had promised to rescue him 
ay from the hands of a master of requests, or if, by 


his art, he bewitched his keepers ; but it is certain 
he made his escape to the woods and mountains, 
where they have now for three days pursued him. 
Here is an instance how the devil is friendly and 
of good faith with those who leve him, and how 
he deceives even intendants. I was very sorry to 
miss this opportunity of hearing news of the 
witches’ sabbath, and of learning the secret of the 
characters ; perhaps some good angel, hostile to 
his demon, will deliver him again into the hands 
of justice."’ This tone of mockery, when refer- 
ring to a belief pretty universal in those days—the 
belief, namely, in witchcraft and sorcerers—con- 
trasts oddiy enough with the strain of grave credu- 
lity in which the same writer tells the touching 
tale of a shepherd and shepherdess whe gathered 
flowers together in the meadows, held tender ren- 
dezvous in a green alley formed by nature at the 
foot of a rock, made reciprocal presents of fruits 
and flowers, and drank the water of the limpid 
fountain out of the hollow of each other's hands. 
This loving pair, the Corydon and Phillis of 
Auvergne, were ultimately united in the bonds of 
wedlock, when, behold, a malicious farmer, two 
of whose ducks had been devoured by Phillis’ 
poodle, laid a spell upon them, greatly to the 
hindrance of the eonnubial felicity they had so 
fondly anticipated. The charm was dissolved by 
the prayers and interposition of Mother Charch ; 
and this little history, Fléchier admonishes us, 
** shows that we ought not to treat these enchant- 
ments as fables.’’ Notwithstanding which injunc- 
‘tion we should think the abbé was indulging in a 
bit of grave fun, dia he not quote Hinemar, arch- 
bishop of Rheims, and Virgil's Eelogues and other 
authorities, in support of the authenticity of these 
‘malevolent practices. 

It could hardly have excited surprise, if, in a 
narrative of criminal assizes written by a church- 
man, the misdeeds of the priests had been softened 
down, lightly passed over, or even entirely sup- 
pressed. The least jesuitical of abbés might have 





: reconciled such a course to his conscience by the 

argument that, although the crimes of the individ- 
.)- uals merited infamous publicity, the interests of 
ce, religion and of the ecclesiastic body would suffer 


by their revelation. No such plausible plea is set 
up by Fléchier, either mantally or openly. He is 
unsparing in his censure of the laxity of the clergy, 
and records their derelictions as freely and unre- 
servedly as those of the lay population. A sincere 
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lover of religion, he entertained an honest detesta- 
tion for those who, under its mask, violated its 
tenets ; and he pillories a priest as readily and 
heartily as he does Mad Canillac, or Montvallat the 
extortioner, or any other of the profane and tyran- 
nical gentry of Auvergne. And some very pretty 
tales he finds to tell about his brethren in black, 
conveying most unflattering ideas of their morality 
and Christian virtues. Amongst others, is that of 
a certain curé of St. Babel, who was condemned 
tw death for murder, upon very strong evidence— 
a companion of the slain man having sworn posi- 
tively to the murderer's identity, and there being 
besides a mass of circumstantia] evidence. When 
the curé had been hung his innocence was discov- 
ered. He denied to the very last moment the 
crime for which he suffered, avowing, however, 
that he was guilty of many others. And some of 
his offences, written down by Fléchier, deserve 
severe castigation, although the gallows was rather 
too violent a penalty for them. He was partic- 
ularly blamed for his amors, and so indiscreet in 
the choice of time and place, that he was known to 
make love to a servant maid whilst her mistress lay 
dying in an adjoining apartment, anxiously await- 
ing the last sacrament. ‘‘ He forgot where he 
was,’’ says Fléchier, ‘‘ and love overcame duty. 
Instead of hearing the confession of the one, he 
made a declaration to the other, and far from ex- 
horting the sick woman to a pious death, he solicited 
the healthy one to an evil life.’’ And then this an- 
tithetical chronicler proceeds, rather unnecessarily, 
to a verbatim report of the libertine curé’s love 
speeches, adding, we suspect, some slight embel- 
lishments of hisown. The priest's profligacy was 
indirectly the cause of his death, for the murder 
for which he undeservedly suffered was committed 
on a peasant Who had detected him in an intrigue, 
and fastened him into a barn with one of the ob- 
jects of his illicit flame. When, in a day or two 
afterwards, the author of this practical joke was set 
upon and slain, suspicion naturally fell on him who 
had been its object, and he was arrested by the 
lieutenant of the watch, who apparently anticipated 
an attempt at evasion, fur ‘‘ he insinuated himself 
into his house under pretence of having masses said, 
‘and conducted him very adroitly to Clermont.”’ 
Upon the day of the man’s condemnation or execu- 
tion, (it does notappear very clearly which of the two 
is meant,) a ray of sunshine again seduced Fléchier 
and his company out of town, and they made an ex- 
pedition to the country-house called Oradoux, then 
and still the property of the family of Champflour. 
The grounds were rendered very agreeable to the 
party by a multitude of purling streams, whose 
waters were applied to various fantastical purposes, 
‘* making pleasant figures,”’ as Fléchier informs us. 
‘* One finds basins supplied by a thousand streams, 
floating islands forming small apartments, where al! 
manner of parties of pleasure take place ; an aviary 
enclosing cascades, a grotto whence the water flows 
on all sides by a hundred little leaden tubes, and a 
Diana in a niche who throws up streamlets of wa- 
|ter, and is completely covered by a liquid veil fall- 
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ing unceasingly and always preserving its form.’ 
Whilst perambulating these aqueous parterres, the 
abbé fell in with a canon, seemingly a worthy 
and sensible man, who had sought that retirement 
with a view to serious meditation. Unrestrained 
by this latter consideration, Fléchier, having formed 
at first sight so good an opinion of the stranger's 
worth and wisdom, courteously addressed him. ‘I 
saluted him as civilly as 1 could, accosting him with 
a smiling air, in which was mingled, however, a 
little of my habitual gravity.’’ The canon took 
the interruption kindly, and the pair walked and 
talked together. Their dialogue is given at length 
in the Mémoires, indebted, no doubt, to Fléchier’s 
nimble pen for many flowers of style, and, perhaps, 
for much of the subject matter. The church of 
Clermont was the subject of discourse, and from 
the church a transition to the bishops was very 
easy. Various saints, and more than one sinner, 
had ruled the diocese of Clermont ; and in the lat- 
ter class was reckoned a certain Joachim d‘Estaing, 
who had worn the mitre for the first six and thirty 
years of the seventeenth century. He was stone 
blind, but the infirmity affected him little. When 
overtaken by it (at an early age) he took for his 
motto, Charitate et fide, non oculis, Christi diri- 
guntur oves. Charitable he was, faith he may 
have had, his cecity was perhaps no absolute im- 
pediment to the discharge of his pastoral duties ; 
but neither charity, faith, nor blindness, sufficed to 
restrain him within the limits of ecclesiastical de- 
corum. Such a rattling, love-making, rollicking 
boy of a bishop had seldom been heard of. His 
principal occupations were making war with his 
chapter and pleading against his canons. These 
maintained their privileges with much vigor and 
success. So that when he was on the point of 
death, some one having exhorted him to do good 
to a chapter whose tranquillity he had so long 
troubled :—‘‘ I have done them more good than all 
my predecessors,’’ was his sharp and prompt reply, 
*‘since in pleading against them, 1 have estab- 
lished their privileges upon an immovable basis.”’ 
When overtaken by blindness, he had assigned to 
him, as an episcopal ‘aide-de-camp, André de Sau- 
sia, Bishop of Bethlehem, who, proceeding to per- 
form some particular duties in the church of Cler- 
mont, the canons shut the door against him, 
pretending that only the Bishop of Clermont had 
that privilege. Thereupon M. L’Estaing, having 
obtained the sanction of the temporal authorities, 
burst open the doors with battering-rams, ‘‘ not 
unlike those formerly used by the Romans.’”’ On 
another occasion, the Viscount de Polignac, gov- 
etnor of the province, having had a praying-desk 
(prie- Dieu) placed for him in the nave of the church, 
without regard to a previous warning that the king 
alone had that right, the blind bishop had sufficient 
courage and decision to expel him the sacred ed- 
ifice. Fléchier does not give the details of. this 
scandalous scene, but they are to be found in con- 
temporary authors. The bishop, it appears, used 
foree to expel M. de Polignac, who ordered his 
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prevented bloodshed and sacrilege by swearing that 
if they made a movement, he would run his sword 
through the viscount’s body. The bishop's firm- 
ness, although it had a degree of violence less be- 
coming in a church dignitary than in a temporal 
warrior, is approved by Fléchier as an episcopal 
virtue. ‘The faults he finds with the diocesan of 
Clermont are of a different stamp. He deplores 
his weaknesses, as tending, by example, to the en- 
couragement of immorality, and to the disrepute 
of the church. ‘* All the balls were held at his 
house, which, instead of an abode of prayer and 
penitence, was one of festival and rejoicing ; and 
he appeared there not as a bishop instructing his 
flock, but as a gentleman in a violet coat, saying 
soft things to the ladies. His manner of saluting 
these was other than paternal; and, passing his 
hands over their faces, he would form an exact es- 
timate of their appearance, never deceiving himself 
as to their beauty, blind though he was; having 
his discernment in his hands as others have in their 
eyes, and, like a good shepherd, knowing all his 
sheep.’’ ‘These facial manipulations were of small 
impropriety compared to other particulars of the 
bishop’s conduct and discourse. Under such a 
prelate the conduct of the clergy was not likely to 
be very exemplary, and accordingly we read that 
canons were seen habitually dressed in colored 
clothes, throwing aside their ecclesiastical garb 
when service was over, and appearing covered with 
gay ribbons. They left the altar to run to the play- 
house, escorting ladies thither, and making a scan- 
dalous mixture of worldly vanity and external piety. 
The parish priests were no better; and we are 
told of one so fond of the chase that he passed all 
his time in it, to the neglect of his parochial du- 
ties. To such an extent did he carry his passion 
for field sports, that, when conveying the conse- 
crated wafer to a distant farm, he was known to 
make his clerk carry his fowling-piece, so that he 
might have a shot at any game he met upon the 
road; which piece of profanity elicits from the 
worthy Fléchier an angry and indignant ejaculation. 
It is not surprising that, under the lax rule of Mon- 
seigneur Joachim, the clerical profession was in 
favor with the idle and dissolute. During his time 
avast number of religious fraternities sprang up in 
the diocese ; no less than eight convents and mon- 
asteries being established in the town of Clermont. 
An ordinance, published in 1651, by Jacques Pe- 
reyret, canon of the cathedral church, is directed 
at ecclesiastics who ‘frequent public games, 
taverns, and gambling tables; buying and selling 
at fairs and markets ; having commerce with per- 
sons of profligate life, and abandoning themselves 
to all manner of vices and excesses,’ &c. &c. 
This state of things, however, was not limited to 
the diocese of Clermont, but was at that time only 
too general in Franee. The following is curious, 
on account both of the state of things it exhibits, 
and of the cavalier manner in which Fléchier refers 
to his holiness the pope. ‘*So great were the 
irregularities of the clergy of Clermont, that there 
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children they might have had, by any crime what- 
ever, from the bishop’s jurisdiction. This bull 
appeared to us of an extraordinary form, and we 
admired the effrontery of the court of Rome and of 
the canons of that day.”’ 

We find several ladies, amongst them some of 
high family and name, appearing as plaintiffs or 
defendants, before the tribunal of the Grands-Jours. 
The commencement of the third month’s sitting 
was signalized by ‘‘an audience that everybody 
found very diverting, because there was pleaded 
the cause of the Countess of Saigne against her 
husband, on a pleasant difference they had togeth- 
er.”” The old count had committed the common 
blunder of marrying a young and pretty wife, who 
became desirous of a separation, and brought a 
variety of scandalous charges against him. She 
had the sympathy and support of many of her own 
sex, and especially of the grisettes, whom the rev- 
erend Fléchier gravely defines as ‘‘ young bowr- 
geoises, having rather a bold style of gallantry, 
and priding themselves on much liberty.”” Finally, 
the count and countess made up their quarrel. 
The affair of Madame de Vieuxpont, a Norman 
lady, was of a more serious nature. She was ar- 
raigned for conspiracy against the procureur du 
Roi at Evreux, against whom she conceived so 
violent an animosity, that she resolved to ruin him 
at any price, and to that end associated herself 
with an intendant of woods and forests, a serjeant, 
and three or four other persons. Her plot being 
ripe, she accused the obnoxious magistrate of con- 
spiracy against the state, of having called the king 
a tyrant, and of a design to establish in France a 
republic after the model of Venice. The unfor- 
tunate functionary was arrested and sent to Paris, 
where he died before his trial was at an end, and 
narrowly escaped posthumous condemnation. At 
last his memory was cleared by a decision of the 
Chamber of Justice, and his perjured accusers were 
brought before the Grands-Joars. M. Talon, the 
public prosecutor, pressed for the perpetual ban- 
ishment of Madame de Vieuxpont and the confis- 
cation of all her property. She was even in fear 
of capital punishment, and her countenance bright- 
ened greatly when the decision of the court, con- 
demning her to three years’ exile, and a fine of 
two thousand livres, was intimated to her. She 
was a lady of violent character, and had lived on 
very bad terms with her husband, in whose death 
some hinted her agency ; but this, Fiéchier chari- 
tably remarks, was perhaps a mere calumny, in- 
vented in retaliation of those wherewith she had 
assailed other persons. It is distinctly stated, 
however, that she went so far as to challenge her 
husband to fight a duel ; and when he declined a 
combat in all respects so singular, her mother 
wounded him with a pistol-shot—an advertisement, 
the abbé quietly remarks, never to fall out with 
one’s mother-in-law. Then we have the story of 
a handsome village maiden, who might have pleased 
the most fastidious courtiers as well as the bump- 
kins of Mirefleurs. She was besieged by admir- 
ers, from amongst whom she selected one whom 
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she loved with great fidelity. And after her mar- 
riage, one of her former suitors risking a daring 
attempt upon her virtue, she mustered the courage 
of Lucretia, to protect herself from the evil designs 
of a modern Tarquin. Finding tears and entrea- 
ties unavailing, and as the sole means of preserv- 
ing her honor, she seized a halbert that stood in a 
corner of the chamber, and inflicted a deadly 
wound on her insolent pursuer. ‘‘ She pierced,”’ 
says Fléchier, in his flowery style, and not in the 
very best taste, ‘‘ the wretch’s heart that burned 
for her ; two or three ardent sighs escaped it, and 
he expired.”” The testimony of the neighbors, 
whom she called in, and her reputation for virtue, 
absolved her in the eyes of her judges. But when 
the Grands-Jours came, the relatives of the de- 
ceased revived the case ; and that tribunal—upon 
what grounds it is difficult to say—condemned the 
woman and her family to a heavy fine. There 
seems to have been scanty justice. At the pres- 
ent day in France, the verdict of justifiable homi- 
cide does not preclude a civil action for damages ; 
but these would now hardly be granted by any 
French court in such a case as the above. The 
justice of the Grands-Jours was evidently of a very 
loose description. They had not to dread the revis- 
ion of a higher court, or the lash of a newspaper 
satire; the king would not trouble himself much 
about them, so long as they duly scourged the 
tyrannical counts and barons who impoverished 
the country and caused discontent amongst the 
peasantry; and thus, unfettered by any of the 
usual checks, the bench of gentlemen in square 
caps, loose cloaks, flowing curls, and delicate 
moustaches, represented in the frontispiece to M. 
Gonod’s publication, certainly did render some 
very inexplicable, and, as it appears from F'é- 
ehier’s chronicle, very iniquitous judgments. 
Whilst they blundered and mismanaged in their 
department, an elderly lady of great enterprise and 
activity made herself exceedingly busy in hers. 
It was a jurisdiction she had created for herself, 
without the least shadow of a right, and it is 
inconceivable how she was allowed to exercise, 
even for a day, her self-conferred authority. Mad- 
ame Talon, the respectable mother of the advocate- 
general, had no sooner arrived at Clermont, than 
she undertook the whole police regulation of the 
town, imposing taxes, correcting weights and meas- 
ures, fixing a tariff of prices, and lecturing the 
Clermont ladies as to the mode of distributing 
their alms. At last the housewives of Auvergne 
would stand this no longer, and then she turned 
her attention to monastic abuses, and hospital reg- 
ulations. She was evidently an officious nuisance ; 
and although Fléchier supports her, it is after a 
feeble manner, his faint praise strongly resembling 
condemnation. ‘‘ When people do good,’ he 
says, ‘‘it is impossible to keep the world from 
murmuring. Some say she would do better to 
alter her head-dress, which is a very extraordinary 
one; others have remarked, that she wears a 
spreading cap, bearing a resemblance to a mitre, 
which is the livery of her mission and the charac- 
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ter of her authority. Others complain, that she 
spoils everything instead of doing good, prevents 
charities by her rigorous examination of charitable 
ladies, destroys the hospital by endeavoring to reg- 
ulate it, because she sends away those who, to ber 
thinking, are not ill enougli, leaving it empty, &c., 
&c. And it is said, she ought not to meddle so 
much, examining everything, even to a prison allow- 
ance and an executioner’s wages ; but,’’ concludes 
the sly abbé—who doubtless concealed a little 
solemn irony under this long recapitulation of 
charges and brief acquittal of the accused—* vir- 
tue is generous and puts itself above all such mur- 
murs.’ 

Amidst the bustle of judicial proceedings, whilst 
each day some sanguinary drama was recapitulated 
before the court, whilst sentences, often of savage 
severity, were recorded, and executions, for the 
most part in effigy, were of daily occurrence, time 
was still found for gayety and amusement. Balls 
and assemblies went on, encouraged by the Pres- 
ident de Novion, in order to do pleasure to his 
daughters ; and all the ladies of quality in the 
province, as well as those gentlemen who had 
managed to compound their offences, having estab- 
lished themselves for the time at Clermont, there 
was no lack of dancers. And the grave members 
of the tribunal did not disdain to mingle in these 
terpsichorean gambols. But somehow or other 
there was always disorder at the assemblies. De- 
cidedly the demon of discord was abroad in Au- 
vergne. ‘* Sometimes the ladies quarrelled, men- 
aced each other, after the manner of provincial 
dames, with what little credit they chanced to 
possess, and were on the point of seizing each 
other by the hair and fighting with their muffs. 
This disturbed the company, but they managed to 
appease the disputants; and a few more bourrées 
and goignades were danced.’’ The bourrée d’Au- 
vergne, now confined to peasants and water-carri- 
ers, was at that time a favorite and fashionable 
dance. ‘‘ There are very pretty women here,” 
says Madame de Sevigné, writing from Vichy, 
the 26th May, 1676. ‘* Yesterday, they danced 
the bourrées of the country, which are truly the 
prettiest in the world. They give themselves a 
great deal of movement, and dégogne themselves 
exceedingly. But if at Versailles these dancers 
were introduced at masquerades, people would be 
delighted by the novelty, for they even surpass the 
Bohemiennes.”’ Filéchier was scandalized by this 
peculiar movement or dégognement, esteemed so 
captivating by the marchioness. He makes no 
doubt that these dancers are worthy successors of 
‘the Bacchantes of whom so much is spoken in 
the books of the ancients. The Bishop of Aleth 
excommunicates in his diocese those who dance in 
that fashion. Nevertheless, the practice is so 
common in Auvergne, that children learn at one 
time to walk and to dance.” 

Did space permit, we would gladly accompany 
the abbé on other of the excursions in the environs 
of Clermont, for which he continually finds excuse 
in the necessity either of escorting ladies or of en- 
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joying the winter sunbeams. As at Riom, he 
always manages to pick up some anonymous but 
intelligent acquaintance, to enlighten him concern- 
ing the gossip of the country, and to father those 
sallies and innuendoes of which he himself is unwil- 
ling to assume the responsibility. His account of 
a visit to the Dominican convent is full of quiet 
satire. He was accompanied by his friend, Mon 
sieur de B **a sensible man, well acquainted 
with the belles lettres, and of very agreeable con- 
versation.”” M. de B is made the scapegoat 
for the sly hits at the abuses of the church, and at 
the pictures and records of miracles to which they 
are introduced by a simple and garrulous monk. 
There were few founders of religious orders, they 
were informed, of such good family as St. Dom- 
inick, who was a grandee of Spain, and conse- 
quently far superior to St. Ignatius, whose nobil- 
ity the Jesuits vaunted, and who, after all, was 
but a mere gentleman. There were, of course, 
many pictures of the grandee upon the church and 
cloister walls, representing him engaged in various 
pious acts. ‘‘In one of them he was depicted 
presenting a request to the pope, surrounded by 
his cardinals, while on the same canvass was seen 
the horse of Troy, dragged by Priam and by the 
gentlemen and ladies of the town, with all the cir- 
cumstances related by Virgil in the second book of 
the Afneid.”” Fléchier was considerably puzzled 
by this mixture of sacred and profane personages ; 
but his guide explained its singularity by assigning 
the picture to a pious and learned monk, as well 
read in Virgil and Homer as in his breviary, who 
made a good use of his reading, and was particu- 
larly happy in employing it to the glorification of 
God and the saints. Another picture represented 
a Dominican holding a pair of scales, in one of 
which was a basket full of fruit, and in the other 
an empty basket, with the inscription, Retribuat tibi 
Deus. The promissory note of the Jacobins was 
so heavy that it outweighed the laden basket. 
The guide would have expatiated on the beauty of 
this allegory, suggested, as he maintained, by a 
miracle actually wrought in favor of his order, but 
Fléchier cut him short in his homily, and passed 
on to the next painting, the representation of one 
of those ‘‘ piously impious’’ legends, as M. Gonod 
justly styles them, so often met with in monkish 
chronicles. This one, in which the Saviour of 
mankind is represented as supping with and con- 
verting a beautiful Roman courtesan, shocked the 
religious feelings of the Abbé Fléchier in the year 
1666, although in the year 1832, it was not deemed 
too irreverent for reproduction in a work entitled 
**Pouvoir de Marie,’’ written by the notorious 
Liguori, and published at Clermont Ferrand, by 
the Catholic Society for pious books. ‘‘I could 
not help telling him,’’ says Fléchier, “‘ that I had 
seen pictures more devout and touching than this 
one ; that these disguises of Jesus Christ as a gal- 
lant, were rather extraordinary ; that there are so 
many other stories more edifying, and perhaps, 
truer. * * * **? Here the monk interrupted 
the abbé, and was about to repeat a whole volume 
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of miracles, ecmpiled by one of the brotherhood, 
when the vesper bell summoned him to prayer, to 
the: great relief of Fléchier, who manifestly disap- 
proved as much the profane travesty of holy things, 
as the lying miracles by which the Dominicans 
strove to attract into their begging-box and larder 
the contributions of the credulously charitable. 
We perhaps risk censure by terminating this 
paper without a more minute consideration of the 
Grands-Jours themselves, the ostensible subject of 
Fléchier’s book, and without examining in greater 
detail the nature of the crimes and characters of 
the culprits brought before the arbitrary tribunal. 
Although we have shown that a large portion of 
the Mémoires consists of matters wholly uncon- 
nected with the proceedings of the court, it must 
not be thence inferred that the abbé neglects his 
reporting duties, and does not frequently apply 
himself to give long and elaborate accounts of the 
trials, especially of the criminal ones. Many of 
these are sufficiently remarkable to merit a place 
in the pages of the Causes Célébres. Some have 
actually found their way thither. In Fléchier’s 
narrative their interest is often obscured and di- 
minished by wordiness and digression ; and per- 
sons interested in the civil or criminal jurisprudence 
of the period will surely quarrel with the divine, 
who is a poor lawyer, apt to shirk legal points, or, 
when he endeayors to unravel them, to make con- 
fusion worse confounded. The state of society in 
Auvergne, in the seventeenth century, is exhibited 
in a most unfavorable light. We find a brutal 
and unchivalrous nobility, deficient in every prin- 
ciple of honor, and even of common honesty, un- 
feeling to their dependents, discourteous to ladies, 
perfidious to each other. Here we behold a no- 
bleman of an ancient name offering his adversary 
in a duel the choice of two pistols, from one of 
which he has drawn the ball, with a resolution to 
take his advantage if the loaded weapon is left 
him, and to find a pretext for discharging and re- 
loading the other, should it fall to his share. He 
gets the loaded pistol, and shoots his man. A 
gentleman of rank and quality enforces the droit 
de ndces, formerly known in Auvergne by a less de- 
cent name—but language, as Fléchier says, purifies 
itself even in the most barbarous countries. And 
certainly there was much of the barbarian in the 
Auvergnat, even so late as 1666. The odious 
exaction referred to was compounded by payment 
of heavy tribute, often amounting to half the 
bride's dowry. The Baron d’Espinchal was 
another brilliant specimen of the aristocracy of 
Auvergne. After committing a series of crimes 
we have n> inclination to detail, he pursued his 
wife (a daughter of the Marquis of Chateaumo- 
rand) with gross insult, even in her convent-sanc- 
tuary at Clermont. The unfortunate lady had 
contracted such a habit of fear, that she could not 
be in his presence without trembling; and on his 
putting his hand to his pocket to take out his 
watch, while separated from her by the grating of 
the convent parlor, she thought he was about to 
draw a pistol, and fell fainting from her chair. 
Numerous traits of this description prove baseness 
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and brutality as well as vice on the part of the 
higher orders of the province, who appear to have 
been deficient in the military virtues and redeem- 
ing qualities sometimes found in outlawed and des- 
perate banditti. We should have had less gratifi- 
cation in dwelling upon the crimes and excesses 
narrated in the Mémoires, than we have derived 
from the consideration of their lighter passages, 
and of the occasional eccentricities and many ad- 
mirable qualities of their estimable and reverend 
author. 





Jane Eyre—an Autobiography. Edited by Currer 
Bell. New York: Harper & Brothers. Bos- 
ton: Redding & Co. 


AN impassioned temperament, a quick and sound 
intellect, extraordinary strength of nerve, and an 
almost complete and constant presence of mind, are 
the leading characteristics of the heroine of this 
novel. She is zealous and fanciful, yet cool and 
prudent, impulsive, yet deliberate, foreseeing, yet 
not calculating. She is moulded from a heap of 
opposites, but her composition being once admitted, 
she is consistent in every act and thought. The 
hero is also another bunch of incongruities, being 
everything by turns, but nothing long, until he 
comes out at the end a most excellent Christian. 
The incidents of the lunatic and the attempted de- 
ception of Jane are improbable, while the intellectual 
hearing of voices a hundred miles off is extravagant 
if not absurd. More than these the book abounds in 
twaddling dialogue, and the love-discourses of both 
hero and heroine are, for the most part, clumsy and 
silly. But, nevertheless, the book will be read. 
The leading characters are vividly drawn, after their 
kind, and the novel contains a dea] of strong, hon- 
est writing. One cannot readily leave it, after 
beginning with the charity school at Brocklehurst, 
Miss Temple, and Helen Burns. To be sure, 
** Jane Eyre’’ tells too good a story of herself, but, 
admitting the truth of her tale, she seems to stand 
before us as an old friend. ‘* Rochester’’ is also 
given well, and these two are sufficient to redeem 
a much worse book. The author ought to write a 
first-rate novel, for he or she (perhaps) is gifted 
with passion, power, will, and fluency of language, 
but from the present specimen it would seem as if 
her forte lay in throwing one strong and intense 
light from one side of her lantern, leaving all sur- 
ones objects in comparative darkness. — Boston 

ost. 





From the Olive Branch. 
THE OLD CROW. 


On the limb of an oak sat a jolly old crow, 
And chatted away with glee swith glee; 

As he saw the old farmer go out to sow ; 
And he cried—** It is all Sor me—for me! 


‘* Look, look, how he scatters his seed around, 
He is wonderful kind to the poor—the poor ; 
If he ’d empty it down in a pile on the ground, 
I could find it much better J 'm sure—I’m sure. 


** ] ’ve learned all the tricks of this wonderful man, 
Who has such a regard for the crow—the crow, 

That he lays out his grounds in a regular plan, 
And covers his corn in a row—a row. 


‘* He must have a very great fancy for me, 
He tries to entrap me enough—enough ; 
But I measure the distance as well as he, 
And when he comes near me I’m of-—I’m 


off!” J.G. W 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
A NIGHT ADVENTURE ON LAKE SIMCOE. 


Tue rigor of a Canadian winter is such as to en- 
chain in icy bonds, for several consecutive months, 
the second-rate lakes of the continent. In the high- 
er latitudes of the province, the ice acquires an 
almost incredible thickness, defying for a long time 
the influences of spring; and when it yields at 
leagth, about the month of May, choking up the 
rivers, by which it attempts to descend in crowded 
and fantastic masses, and causing inundations, at 
all times inconvenient, and sometimes fatal both to 
life and property. 

As soon as these great bodies of fresh water are 
frozen, an active intercourse iinmediately strikes up 
between the different points on the shores of such 
of them as have become either wholly or partially 
encircled with an industrious population. Districts 
of country which, in the summer season, are only 
accessible to each other by toilsome and circuitous 
journeys, thus experience, when winter sets in, all 
the advantages of a direct intercommunication. It 
is during the winter season that the traffic and inter- 
course between the rural districts and the towns 
reach their greatest height, the majority, particu- 
larly of the more distant farmers, reserving their 
visits to the different markets of the province until 
the smoother and more direct roads of winter can 
enable them to perform their journeys with greater 
speed and less toil. 

Fearlessly as it is generally undertaken, a jour- 
ney across one of the great frozen masses of the 
North American continent is not always unaccom- 
panied with danger. The following incident will 
exhibit, to some extent, the nature and amount of 
the peril which is thus occasionally encountered. 

Amongst the American lakes of the second class, 
Lake Simcoe ranks as one of the largest. Its ex- 
treme length is about forty miles; its width, at 
some points, being nearly thirty. It is situated in 
the midst of a beautiful and fertile district lying be- 
tween Lakes Huron and Ontario ; its distance from | 
the latter, due north from the city of Toronto, being | 
forty miles ; whilst its northern extremity approach- 
es to within five-and-twenty miles of the former, 
into which its superfluous waters are discharged by 
the river Severn, whose short course is frequently | 
interrupted by successive cascades and brawling 
rapids. The shores of the lake are such as to! 
strike every beholder with their beauty, being in- 
dented with numerous bays, some of which run far 
up into the land, and retreating at many points, in 
graceful undulations from the water, crowned with | 
the beech and the maple, the birch, the hickory, 
and the live oak of Canada. It is approached from | 
the capital of Canada West by a fine macadamized 
road, on either side of which the forest has been 
cleared away, the whole route being lined with ele- 
gant mansions, and comfortable and commodious 
farmhouses. In the social organization of Canada, 
wealth has not as yet marked out a very numerous | 
class for its own; but the shores of Lake Simcoe | 
are destined to be the future retreat of the wealthy | 








and refined class, to which the progress of the col- 


ony will give rise. In less than fifty years it will 
be encircled with the villas and country mansions | 
of those whom circumstances will enable to retire | 
from the bustle and activities of life. Already have 
many English families with limited means settled 


in these latitudes, Lake Simcoe yields to the rigors 
of winter, and becomes perfectly ice-bound for sev- 
eral months in the year. 

In the month of December, 184-, in company with 
two friends, 1 undertook the passage of the lake 
upon the ice, which had then been formed for sev- 
eral weeks. We started without dreaming of dan- 
ger, inasmuch as the roads, which had been marked 
off in various directions across its surface, had been 
traversed for some time with perfect safety. For 
two or three days previously, the thermometer had 
ranged at from ten to fifteen degrees below zero ; 
but a marked change had suddenly taken place in 
the temperature, the mercury having risen several 
degrees. Our object was to cross from the Holland 
Landing, the nearest point of the lake to Toronto, 
to the town of Bonie, on Kempenfelt Bay, on the 
Opposite side, and lying in a northwesterly direction 
from us. Night was fast setting in when we start- 
ed; but as the moon was then about full, and the 
sky clear, we set out with every anticipation of a 
pleasant sleigh-ride over the broad and glistening 
expanse of the fettered lake. With a good horse, 
a couple of buffalo robes, and with ample provision 
for man and beast—for we had a journey of about 
thirty miles before us, and there were no inns on 
the road—we wanted nothing that could minister to 
our comfort. No road of life, however, is smooth, 
even though it should be over ice; and we had 
scarcely emerged from the low and sedgy banks of 
the Holland river, which was quietly emptying 
itself into the lake under our feet, when we encoun- 
tered one of those rents or chasms which so fre- 
quently permeate large masses of ice, and which 
sometimes serve effectually to interrupt the road, 
unless the traveller is provided with the means of 
overcoming them. These rents are formed by the 
inability of the ice to sustain its own weight; and 
when they occur in the winter covering of large 
masses of water like Lake Simcoe, they frequently 
extend from one end of the lake to the other. The 
water, with which they are immediately filled up, 
seldom freezes ; and when the ice is covered with a 
thin sprinkling of saow, the eye can trace them for 
miles, like the blue veins which underlie a clear 
and brilliant complexion. Although they are not 
always of sufficient width to offer any serious im- 
pediment to a journey, it is nevertheless a matter 
of prudence in the traveller to possess himself of 
adequate means of crossing them. This is gener- 
ally done by attaching to the bottom of the sleigh 
two or three planks, which can be thrown over the 
chasm, should there be need, in the form of a tem- 
porary bridge, over which the vehicle can be easily 
pulled or pushed, the horse being in the mean time 
detached from it, and having to trust for his gain- 
ing the opposite side to the powers of leaping with 
which nature may have endowed him. The pro- 
priety of providing ourselves with the necessary 
materials for putting such a device into execution, 
was made manifest to us by this our first interrup- 
tion, the rent which we encountered being suffi- 
ciently formidable to cal] into exercise al] our pon- 
toon accomplishments. We got safely across, with- 
out further cost than that of a little delay, and 
proceeded merrily on our journey, occasionally en- 
livening our way with a song, and satisfied that we 
could have but little to complain of if all our obsta- 
cles should be as easily overcome. 


The shadows of evening had scarcely closed 


in its neighborhood, and the axe of the husbandman | around us, ere the moon rose in her full-orbed 
is rapidly transforming the whole aspect of the cir-| splendor. Adequately to describe the scene which 


cumjacent country. 





Like other lakes of its class| her silvery light displayed to us is next to impossi 
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ble. The sky was without a cloud. As night 
advanced, the eastern horizon was bathed in that 
glorious flood of pearly lustre, which the moon, in 
the clear atmosphere of America, pours over earth 
and heaven. To the westward, the sky gradually 
darkened into the deepest blue ; imbedded in which, 
the far-off stars twinkled with a brilliancy unknown 
in our murky climate. The loneliness and stillness 
of the scene were absolutely oppressive. Had 
been alone, the conviction would easily have settled 
upon me that I was that unhappy wretch, the * last 
man.’’ Not a sound stirred in the air, except that 
of our own voices, which we sometimes strained to 
the uttermost, to catch, if possible, an echo ; but in 
vain—our appeals met with no response, and all 
around us was as stil] as death. As far as the eye 
could reach, a belt of spectral pines lined the shore, 
whose sombre and dusky forms contrasted strongly 
with the glistening ice. Their branches were heav- 
ily laden with snow, and gleamed in the moonlight 
with myriads of pendent icicles. The more distant 
shores of the lake looked ghastly and shadowy ; 
whilst towards the north, in the direction of its 
greatest length, the vast plain of ice which we were 
traversing appeared to stretch to infinity, merging 
into the horizon, as if it led to heaven. A lovelier 
night never shone on earth—a more beautiful and 
impressive scene was never witnessed. 

As we were in no hurry, we proceeded at a leis- 
urely pace, guided in our course by a wide breach 
which was observable in the broad shadow that lay 
under the high bank forming the eastern shore of 
the lake, and which we knew indicated the entrance 
to Kempenfelt Bay. It was but natural that our 
conversation, as we proceeded, should turn upon 
the prospects, social, political, and economical, of 
the magnificent country which spread around us, 
and which, with few exceptions, stil] rioted undis- 
turbed in all the wild luxuriance of nature. 

Engaged in this manner, we were insensible to 
the indications which were accumulating around us, 
that the re of the elements was soon likely to 
be disturbed. The first that we observed was the 
momentary obscuration of the moon, caused by the 
passage across its disk of a small cloud, dark and 
watery-looking in the centre, but fringed with light- 
er and fleecy vapors. It passed swiftly by, and its 
shadow spread over the frozen lake, as if it marked 
the flight of an eagle. In its lower strata, the air 
was motionless as betore ; but the winds were madly 
careering aloft, as was plainly indicated by the rapid 
and fitful motions of the clouds, which now mottled 
the eastern half of the sky, whilst the horizon be- 
yond was shrouded in an impervious screen of dark 
stormy vapor. We were sufficiently acquainted 
with the climate to know what this sudden change 
in the aspect of things portended; and as we had 
still many miles before us, we became anxious for 
the termination of our journey. The road was but 
here and there slightly traced ; and should the night 
become dark, our position would be very uncom- 
fortable, to say the feast of it. It is usual for those 
who traverse the lake, to stop about half way and 
bait their horses on the ice ; but we had no longer 
time to spare for such a detention, and p ed 
at an accelerated pace. We had already encoun- 
tered several chasms, similar to that which had first 
obstructed our course ; but owing to their no great 
width, and aided by the light of the moon, we ea- 
sily passed them. ‘To overcome them in the dark, 
however, would be quite another matter ; and dark- 
ness was now fast stealing around us. 

The angry horizon rapidly unfolded its vapors, 


1 | safety. 
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and the moon was at length completely obscured. 
No svoner had the last gleam of light forsaken the 
sky, than the wind began to beat around us in fitful 
and eddying gusts e snow, which lay lightly 
upon the ice, was lifted up and thrown rudely 
against our faces. Our position was every moment 
becoming more and more discouraging, and we at 
length — to give way to apprehensions for our 

d was, in every direction, many miles 
distant, and we were hemmed in by treacherous 
chasms on every side. This was no pleasant pre- 
dicament in which to be overtaken by the howling 
tempests of a boisterous winter night. The dark- 
ness which had so suddenly succeeded to the bril- 
liant moonlight, was now nearly complete, and to 
add to our discomfiture, the wind was almost di- 
rectly in our teeth. Nothing was wanting to 
impart a climax to our perplexity but a blinding 
fall of snow, nor was this wanting long. A few 
large and ominous flakes spotting the buffalo robes 
in which we now wrap ourselves, gave token 
of its approach ; after which the storm rapidly pro- 
qunell in its fury, when the gloom cast upon our 
spirits was only exceeded by the still deeper gloom 
which reigned around us. Faster and faster fell 
the drifting snow, and more dismally howled the 
wintry wind, as we crawled along, feeling our 
steps, in momentary expectation of encountering 
another rent in the ice, which our present position 
would have rendered dangerous in the extreme. It 
seemed as if the elements had conspired to torment 
us; for the snow, which now beat against us in 
masses, when it fell, refused to lie, but mounted 
again on the wings of the tempest, to mingle with 
the falling flakes ; and it was not until it had been 
whirled about for some time in furious eddies, that 
it was at length deposited in fantastic drifts upon 
the ice. 

Every trace of the road was now blotted out ; and 
as no distant landmarks were discernible for our 
guidance, we proceeded for some time in an uncer- 
tain course, with nothing to guide us but the direc- 
tion of the wind, which we knew to be easterly. 
We had every now and then to encounter heavy 
snow ¢rifts, that had rapidly accumulated in our 
path, through which we penetrated with some dif- 
ficulty ; but consoling ourselves with the reflection 
that, if they were toilsome, they were not danger- 
ous, like the yawning chasms, of which we stood 
in constant dread. e exerted ourselves to the 
utmost to proceed; but at length, weary and be- 
numbed with cold, and unable any longer to face 
the pitiless storm, we came to a halt, without a tree 
or bush to shelter us from the tempest. Our first 
care was to protect both our horse and ourselves 
from its fury, which we did by turning our vehicle 
in the contrary direction to that of the wind. We 
had but two buffalo robes along with us, one of 
which we threw over the horse, huddling under the 
other in the sleigh for warmth and shelter. There 
we remained for some time, in the hope that the 
storm would ere long abate somewhat in its fury. 
Nor were we disappointed in this respect. Afier 
waiting for about twenty minutes, it sensibly re- 
laxed. It was still almost pitchy dark, but the 
wind had fallen considerably, and the snow fell 
more sparingly than before. We resumed our 
journey—if crawling along, one leading the horse, 
the o moving cautiously a little in advance, to 
ascertain that the ice was safe, can be called a re- 
sumption. Thus we proceeded for some time, in 
utter uncertainty as to the point to which our weary 
footsteps were leading us; and almost sickened at 
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the thought, that, on the most favorable calculation, 
fully four miles of treacherous ice yet intervened 
between us and land. 

We had made but little progress in this way, 
when, to our dismay, the wind began once more to 
increase in violence, and we were compelled again 
to seek what shelter we could by coming to a dead 
halt. We had searcely done so, however, when 
our alarm took another direction. We were startled 
by a dull deep sound, resembling a heavy but smoth- 
ered crack, which arose to our left, and apparently 
in the vicinity of the shore ; and which, after a mo- 
ment’s cessation, was repeated, and, growing louder 
and louder, seemed to approach the spot where we 
stood, and to which we were now riveted with ter- 
ror. Fora few moments we listened, unconscious 
of its cause, but recognized it, as it came nearer and 
nearer to us, bellowing like thunder. It seemed to 
pass swiftly about a hundred yards in advance of 
us; and although still in fear, we could not refrain 
from mutual congratulations on having escaped the 
danger. As it receded to our right, it became fainter 
and fainter, until at length it resembled the sound 
of musketry heard at a distance, and finally died 
away amongst the bays and promontories at the 
upper end of the lake. The whole proceeded from 
the oceurrence of one of the physical phenomena of 
these wintry regions. The ice had, in fact, opened 
another sean; and in doing so, it roared as if it 
had been racked with pain. As it swept by, we 
clung instinctively to the sleigh, for the chasm might 
have opened beneath our feet. 

As this might prove a crowning difficulty to us, 
we cautiously advanced to ascertain its extent. 
We had not proceeded far, when we heard the 
water beating in small ripples against the newly- 
rent ice. It was so distinct, that even the horse 
seemed to recognize it; and with unerring instinct, 
recoiled a step or two from the danger. There 
was now no alternative before us but to retrace our 
steps, or to remain where we were until morning. 
Between the two, however, there could be no hesi- 
tation, and we at once determined to remain. We 
could gain nothing by retreating ; for, to say noth- 
ing of our having already crossed the greater por- 
tion of the lake, there were dangers behind us sim- 
ilar to those before. The width of the newly-opened 
seam we ascertained to be about four feet at the 
les where we stood. Dark and stormy as it was, 

alf that width would have deterred us from attempt- 
ing to cross it. We therefore prepared to bivouac 
for the night. Retreating some distance from the 
chasm, we unharnessed the horse, and turned the 
sleigh on its side, to protect us from the wind and 
the still drifting snow. The horse we tied by the 
teins to the sleigh, and left him to forget the cold 
in an ample feed of oats, which we placed before 
him. We then sat down, enveloped in our buffalo 
skins, under the shelter of the sleigh, in which pos- 
ture we determined to remain until returning light 
should enable us to pursue our journey. 

We were obliged, however, frequently to spring 
to our feet, and move briskly about, in order to 
counteract the insidious and benumbing effects of 
the cold, to which one of my companions, despite 
of remonstrance, was fast giving way. Determined 
to rescue him from the dangerous lethargy which 
was stealing over him, and finding persuasion use- 
less, I resorted to the device of provocation. By 
degrees I managed to rouse him into a towering 
passion, which restored his languid circulation , 





by, and a dull, grayish light in the east betokened 
the approach of morning; but with it came no 
abatement of the tempest. The thick air was still 
oppressed with its heavy burden of snow, of which 
it seemed vainly endeavoring to rid itself. But the 
approach of light had deprived the scene of nine 
tenths of its horrors, and we lost no time in prepar- 
ing to resume our journey. 

The cold had by this time, however, so enfeebled 
us, that it was with difficulty we succeeded, by our 
conjoint efforts, in restoring the sleigh to its right 
position. I held the horse, whilst my companions 
proceeded to reconnoitre the chasm, to select the 
most favorable point for crossing it. Whilst they 
were so engaged, 1 had to shout occasionally to 
them, with all the strength that remained to me, 
to enable them to rejoin me, for the light was still 
faint, and the heavy snow, mingled with the drift, 
soon hid us from each other. The nvise thus occa- 
sioned, or something else, which it is not now neces- 
sary to ascertain, caused the horse to become restive. 
I tried to soothe him, but failed, and my hand was 
not strong enough long to retain the rein. Finding 
himself at liberty, he darted off, and ran past my 
companions, who made a vain effort to stop him. 
We followed him for a few seconds in the direction 
he had taken, until at length a heavy plash warned 
us that further pursuit might be as dangerous as it 
was useless. We cautiously approached the spot 
whence the sound proceeded, but on reaching the 
chasm, could find no trace of the poor animal, save 
a little blood, which the feeble light enabled us to 
discern staining the snow on the opposite side, and 
which showed that his head had come in violent 
contact with the ice in tumbling into the water. 

We had now no alternative left but to prosecute 
our journey on foot. To cross the chasm, it was 
necessary to resort to our planks; but these were 
no Jonger at our command, being by this time buried 
under a heavy wreath of snow. We made several 
ineffectual efforts to recover them, and at last gave 
up the attempt in despair. Our situation was now 
more than ever hopeless. We had not sufficient 
strength left us to overcome the chasm by a leap, 
nor were we in a condition to undertake a journey 
of five-and-twenty miles, which an attempt to re- 
trace our steps would have involved. Exhausted 
and benumbed, and in utter despair at our situation, 
we once more resorted to our buffalo skins, wrapped 
in which we again lay down under the shelter of 
the sleigh. The storm raged wildly as before, and 
although the sun had been now more than half an 
hour above the horizon, the thick atmosphere seemed 
to absorb its struggling beams, and nothing buta 
dull grayish twilight was the result. It was again 
with extreme difficulty that we prevented one another 
from yielding to that drowsy lethargy which, under 
such circumstances, is the sure prelude to dissolu- 
tion. Our powers of resistance would have sustained 
us but little longer, when hope again shed its cheer- 
ing light into our souls. A solitary gleam of wan 
and struggling sunlight suddenly passed over us, 
but was instantly swallowed up again by the drift- 
ing clouds. Jt was an omen of good, and we hailed 
it with a feeble shout. With renewed prospects of 
life and future happiness in store for us, our ener- 
gies once more revived, and we sprang instantly to 
our feet. The spell of the storm was broken; it 
had spent its fury, and torn itself to pieces in its 
wrath. The vapory masses, which had shrouded 
the heavens and deluged earth with snow, were rent 


and saved him, by arousing him to a state of physi- | asunder on all sides; the sky gradually lightened 


cal artivity. The weary hours at length crawled | of its burden; and in half an hour's time, over the 
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vast surface of the lake—to which the myriad snow- 
wreaths now imparted as stormy an appearance as 
its unchained waters had ever worn when lashed 
into billows by the wind—the shadows of the broken 
and fast-drifting clouds were sporting themselves in 
the dazzling sunlight. 

It is unnecessary to prolong the recital. After 
considerable search, we discovered a point at which 
we could safely cross the chasm which had so un- 
seasonably yawned across our pathway during the 
night. We had not proceeded far on our way 
towards Bonie, when, to our inexpressible joy, we 
perceived a sleigh making directly towards us. It 
was driven by our warm-hearted friend Mr. A 
to visit whom was the object of our journey. Aware 
of our intention to make a night passage of the lake, 
our non-arrival, coupled with the storm which had 
occurred, gave rise to apprehensions in his mind 
which induced him to start off in search of us. The 
relief which his appearance gave us was more than 
seasonable. We jumped into his sleigh, and made 
for land at as rapid a pace as the loose deep snow, 
with which the ice was now covered, would permit 
us. On arriving at our journey’s end, we inured 
ourselves gradually, as was but prudent, to the 
warmth of the house; and when, shortly after- 
wards, seated by the large, crackling, blazing log- 
fire, which leaped and roared in the ample chimney 
around which we were ranged, its comfortable 
heat, together with the happy faces and cordial 
welcomes of those around us, made us forget for a 
time the miseries of the night, and the painful ap- 
prehensions of the morning. 








From Chambers’ Journal. 
LADY LUCY’S PETITION. 


A TALE FOUNDED ON FACTS. 


Ovr attention has been drawn to this little piece 
by an obliging correspondent, who considers it, and 
with reason, as worth preservation. It appeared 
some years ago in a magazine—we think the 
‘** Pocket Magazine’’—now out of print. 





‘* And is my dear papa shut up in this dismal 
place to which you are taking me, nurse !’’ asked 
the Lady Lucy Preston, raising her eyes fearfully 
to the Tower of London, as the coach in which she 
was seated with Amy Gradwell, her nurse, drove 
under the gateway. She trembled, and hid her 
face in Amy’s cloak, when they alighted, and she 
saw the soldiers on guard, and the sentinels with 
their crossed partisans before the portals of that 
part of the fortress where the prisoners of state 
were confined, and where her own father, Lord 
Preston, of whom she was come to take her last 
farewell, was then confined under sentence of 
death. 

‘Yes, my dear child,” returned Amy sorrow- 
fully, ‘‘ my lord your father is indeed within these 
sad walls. You are now going to visit him; shall 
you be afraid of entering this place, my dear ?’’ 

“No,” replied Lady Luey resolutely ; ‘I am 
not afraid of going to any place where my dear 
papa is.” 

et she clung closer to the arms of her attend- 
ant as they were admitted into the gloomy pre- 
cincts of the buildings, and her little heart fluttered 
fearfully as she glanced around her, and she whis- 
pered to her nurse, ** Was it not here that the two 
oung princes, Edward V. and his brother Richard 
Duke of York were murdered by their cruel uncle, 
Richard Duke of Gloucester ?”” 





** Yes, my love, it was; but do not be alarmed 
on that account, for no one will harm you,”’ said 
old Amy in an encouraging tone. 

‘** And was not good King Henry VI. murdered 
here also by that same wicked Richard ?’’ continued 
the little girl, whose imagination was full of the 
records of the deeds of blood that had been perpe- 
trated in this fatally celebrated place, many of 
which had been related to her by Bridget Hold- 
worth, the housekeeper, since her father had been 
imprisoned in the Tower on a charge of high trea- 
son. 

** But do you think they will murder papa, 
nurse ?’’ pursued the child, as they began to ascend 
the stairs leading to the apartment in which the 
unfortunate nobleman was confined. 

** Hush—hush! dear child, you must not talk 
of these things here,’’ said Amy, ‘or they will 
shut us both up in a room with bolts and bars, in- 
stead of admitting us to see my lord your father.”’ 

y Lucy pressed closer to her nurse’s side, 
and was silent till they were ushered into the room 
where her father was confined, when, forgetting 
everything else in her joy at seeing him again, she 
sprang into his arms, and almost stifled him with 
her kisses. 

Lord Preston was greatly affected at the sight of 
his little daughter ; and overcome by her passionate 
demonstrations of fondness, his own anguish at the 
thought of his approaching separation from her, and 
the idea of leaving her an orphan at her tender age, 
(for she had only just completed her ninth year, 
and had lost her mother,) he clasped her to his 
bosom, and bedewed her innocent face with his 


tears. 

- on do you cry, dear papa ?’’ asked the inno- 
cent child, who was herself weeping at the sight 
of his distress. ‘* And why will you not Jeave this 
gloomy place, and come home to your own hall 
again ¢”’ 

* Attend to me, Lucy, and I will tell you the 
cause of my grief,’’ said her father, seating the 
little girl on his knee. ‘‘ I shall never come home 
again, for I have been condemned to die for high 
treason, which means an offence against the king, 
and I shall not leave this place till they bring me 
forth on Tower Hill, where they will cut off m 
head with a sharp axe, and set it up afterwards 
over Temple-Bar or London Bridge.” 

At this terrible intelligence Lady Lucy screamed 
aloud, and hid her face in her father’s bosom, which 
she wetted with her tears. 

** Be composed, my dear child,’’ said Lord Pres- 
ton, ‘* for I have much to say to you, and we may 
never meet again on this side the grave.”’ 

‘* No, no! dear papa,”’ cried she ; ‘‘ they shall 
not kill you, for I will cling so fast about your 
neck, that they shall not be able to cut your head 
off; and I will tell them all how good and kind 
you are, and then they will not want to kill you.’ 

** My dearest love, this is all simple talking,’ 
said Lord Preston. ‘I have offended against the 
law as it is at present established, by trying to have 
my old master, King James, restored to the throne, 
and therefore I must die. Do not you remember, 
Lucy, I took you once to Whitehall to see King 
James, and how kindly he spoke to you?’ 

«Oh yes, pape: and I recollect he laid his hand 
upon my head, and said I was like what his daugh- 
ter the Princess of Orange was at my age,”’ re- 
plied Lady Lucy with great animation. 

‘“* Well, my child, very shortly after you saw 
King James at Whitehall, the Prince of Orange, 











dom, and the people made him and the Princess of 
Orange king and queen in his stead.”’ 


‘“« But was it not very wicked of the Princess of - 


Orange to join with her husband to take her fath- 
er’s kingdom from him? I am very sorry King 
James thought me like her,”’ said Lady Lucy ear- 
nestly. 

** Hush—hush! my love, you must not talk so 
of the Princess of Orange, for perhaps she consid- 
ered she was doing right in depriving her father of 
his dominions, because he had embraced the Cath- 
olie religion, and it is against the law for a king of 
England to be a Catholic. Yet I confess I did not 
believe she would have consented to sign the 
death-warrants of so many of her father’s old ser- 
vants, only on account of their faithful attachment 
to him,’’ said Lord Preston with a sigh. 

‘*] have heard that the Princess of Orange is of 
a merciful disposition,’ said old Amy Gradwell, 
advancing towards her master ; ‘‘ and perhaps she 
might be induced to spare your life, my lord, if 
your pardon were very earnestly intreated of her 
by some of your friends.” 

** Alas! my good Amy, I have no one who will 
undertake the perilous office of soliciting the royal 
grace for an attainted traitor, lest they should be 
suspected of favoring the cause of King James.” 

‘*Dear papa! let me go to the queen and beg 
for your pardon,”’ cried Lady Lucy with a erim- 
soned cheek and a sparkling eye. ‘1 will so beg 
and pray her to spare your life, dear papa, that she 
will not have the heart to deny me.”’ 

‘* Simple child!’’ exclaimed her father, ‘‘ what 
should you be able to say to the queen that would 
be of any avail ?’? 

** God would teach me what to say, and he has 
power also te touch her heart with pity for a child’s 
distress, and to open her ear to my earnest peti- 
. ” 


Her father clasped her to his bosom, but said, 
** Thou wouldst be afraid of speaking to the queen, 
even if thou shouldst be admitted to her presence, 
my child.’ 

‘‘ Why should I be afraid of speaking to the 
queen, papa '—for even if she would be angry with 
me, and answer harshly, I should be thinking too 
much of you, father, to mind it; or if she were to 
send me to the Tower, and cut off my head, she 
could only kill my body, but would have no power 
at all to hurt my soul, which is under the protec- 
tion of One who is greater than any king or queen 
upon earth.”’ 

“You are right, my child, to fear God, and to 
have no other fear,’’ said her father. ‘It is he 
who hath perhaps put it into your heart to plead 
with the queen for my life; which, if it be his 
pleasure to grant, I shall feel it indeed a happiness 
for my child to be made the instrument of my 
deliverance from the perils of death, which now 
encompass me ; but if it should be otherwise, His 
will be done! He hath promised to be a father to 
the fatherless, and he will not forsake my good and 
dutiful child when I am low in the dust.” 

** But how will Lady Lucy gain admittance to 
the queen’s presence, my lord?’’ asked old Amy, 
who had been a weeping spectator of the scene 
between the father and the child. 

“T will write a letter to her godmother, the 
Lady Clarendon, requesting her to accomplish the 
matter.” 

He then wrote a few hasty lines to that lady, 
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who married his daughter, came over to England, | 
and drove King James out of his palace and king- | 
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which he gave to his daughter, telling her that she 
was to go the next day to Hampton Court, prop- 
erly attended, and to obtain a sight of Lady Clar- 
endon, who was there in waiting upon the queen, 
and deliver that letter to her with her own hand. 
He then kissed his child tenderly, and bade her 
farewell. ‘Though the little girl wept at parting 


| with her father, yet she left the Tower with a far 


more composed mind than she entered it; for she 
had formed her resolution, and her young heart 
was full of hope. She had silently committed her 
cause to God, and she trusted that he would dis- 
pose the event prosperously for her. 

The next morning before the lark had sung her 
matins, Lady Lucy was up, and dressed in a suit 
of deep mourning, which Amy had provided as the 
most suitable garb for a daughter whose only sur- 
viving parent was under the sentence of death, 
The servants, who had been informed of their 
young lady’s intention to solicit the queen for her 
father’s pardon, were al] assembled in the entrance 
hall to see her depart ; and as she passed through 
them, leaning on her nurse’s arm, and attended by 
her father’s confidential secretary and the old but- 
ler, they shed tears, and bade God bless her, and 
prosper her in her design. 

Lady Lucy, arrived at Hampton Court, was in- 

troduced into the Countess of Clarendon’s apart- 
ments before her ladyship was out of bed, and 
having told her artless tale with great earnestness, 
delivered her father’s letter. Lady Clarendon, 
who was wife to the queen’s uncle, was very kind 
to her young god-daughter, but plainly told her 
she must not reckon on her influence with the 
queen, because the Ear] of Clarendon was in dis- 
grace, on account of being suspected of carrying 
on a correspondence with King James, his brother- 
in-law ; therefore she dared not to solicit the queen 
on behalf of her friend Lord Preston, against 
whom her majesty was ‘so deeply exasperated, that 
she had pe se | she would not show him any 
mercy. 
**Oh !"’ said the little girl, ‘‘ if I could only see 
the queen myself, I would not wish any one to 
speak for me, for I should plead so earnestly to her 
for my dear papa’s life, that she could not refuse 
me, I’m sure.”’ 

** Poor child! what could you say to the queen?” 
asked the countess compassionately. 

** Only let me see her and you shall hear,’’ re- 
joined Lady Lucy. 

** Well, my love, it were a pity but what thou 
shouldst have the opportunity,”’ said Lady Claren- 
don; “but much I fear thy little heart will fail 
thee ; and when thou seest the queen face to face, 
thou wilt not be able to utter a sy}lable.”’ 

** God will direct the words of my lips,”’ said the 
little girl, with tears in her eyes. 

The countess was impressed with the piety and 
filial tenderness of her little god-daughter, and she 
hastened to rise and dress, that she might conduct 
the child into the palace-gallery, where the queen 
usually passed an hour in walking, after her return 
from chapel, which she attended every morning. 
Her majesty had not left the chapel when Lady 
Clarendon and Lady Lucy entered the gallery ; and 
her ladyship endeavored to divert the anxious im- 
patience of her little friend by pointing out to her 
the portraits with which it was adorned. 

‘**T know that gentleman well,’’ said the child, 
pointing to a noble whole-length portrait of James II. 

‘That is the portrait of the deposed King James, 
Queen Mary’s father,’’ observed the countess, sigh- 
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ing ; ‘‘and a very striking likeness it is of that 
unfortunate monarch. But hark! here comes the 
queen, with her chamberlain and ladies, from 
chapel; now, Lucy, is the time, | will step into 
the recess yonder, but you must remain alone, 
standing where you are; and when her majesty 
approaches near enough, knee] down on one knee 
before her, and present your father’s petition. She 
who walks a little in advance of the other Jadies is 
the queen. Be of good courage, and address your- 
self to her.’’ 

Lady Clarendon then made a hasty retreat. 
Lucy’s heart fluttered violently when she found 
herself alone, but her resolution did not fail her; 
and while her lips moved silently in fervent prayer 
to the Almighty for his assistance in this trying 
a moment, she stood with folded hands, pale, but 
* composed, and motionless as a statue, awaiting the 
queen’s approach; and when her majesty drew 
ut near the spot, she advanced a step forward, knelt, 
»” and presented the petition. 

Po. ot The extreme beauty of the child, her deep mourn- 
VBE ing, the touching sadness of her look and manner, 

: and, above all, the streaming tears which bedewed 
her face, excited the queen's attention and interest ; 
ee she paused, spoke kindly to her, and took the offered 
Loe paper; but when she saw the name of Lord Pres- 
| ton, her color rose. She frowned, cast the petition 
from her, and would have passed on; but Lucy, 
who had watched her countenance with a degree of 
anxious interest that amounted to agony, losing all 
awe for royalty in her fears for her father, put forth 
her hand, and grasping the queen’s robe, cried in 
an imploring tone, ‘* Spare my father—my dear, 
dear father, royal Jady!’’ Lucy had meant to say 
many persuasive things, but she forgot them all in 
her sore distress, and could only repeat the words, 
** Mercy, mercy for my father, gracious queen!”’ 
till her vehement emotion choked her voice, and 
throwing her arms around the queen's knees, she 
leaned her head against her majesty’s person for 
onpport, and sobbed aloud. 

he intense sorrow of a child is always peculiarly 
touching ; but the circumstances under which Lue 
appeared were more than commonly affecting. It 
was a daughter, not beyond the season of infancy, 
“ overmastering the timidity of that tender age, to 
become a suppliant to an offended sovereign for the 
life of a father. Queen Mary pitied the distress of 
her young petitioner; but she considered the death 
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of Lord Preston as a measure of political necessity ; 
she therefore told Lucy mildly, but firmly, that » & 
could not grant her request. 

‘** Buthe is good and kind to every one,’’ said 
Lucy, raising her blue eyes, which were swimming 
in tears, to the face of the queen. 

**He may be so to you, child,’’ returned her 
majesty ; ‘* but he has broken the laws of his coun- 
try, and therefore he must die.” 

** But you can pardon him if you choose to do so, 
madam,” replied Lucy; ‘‘ and I have read that 
God is well pleased with those who forgive ; for he 
has said, ‘ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy.’ ”” 

‘It does not become a little girl like you to 
instruct me,"’ replied the queen gravely. ‘* 1 am 
acquainted with my duty; and as it is my place to 
administer justice impartially, it is not possible for 
me to pardon your father, however painful it may 
be for me to deny the request of so dutiful a child.” 

Lucy did not reply; she only raised her eyes 
with an appealing look to the queen, and then turned 
them expressively on the portrait of King James, 
opposite to which her majesty was standing. There 
was something in that look that bore no common 
meaning; and the queen, whose curiosity was 
excited by the peculiarly emphatic manner of the 
child, could not refrain from asking wherefore she 
gazed so earnestly upon that picture? 

“*] was thinking,” replied Lady Lucy, ‘ how 
strange it was that you should wish to kill my 
father, only because he loved yours so faithfully !’ 

This wise but artless reproof, from the lips of in- 
fant innocence, went to the heart of the queen ; she 
raised her eyes to the once dear and honored coun- 
tenance of a parent, who, whatever were his politi- 
cal errors as a king, or his offences against others, 
had ever been the tenderest of parents to her; and 
the remembrance that he was an exile in a foreign 
land, relying on the bounty of strangers for his dail 
bread, while she and her husband were invested with 
the regal inheritance of which he had been deprived, 
pressed upon her the thought of the contrast of her 
conduct as a daughter when compared with the filial 
piety of the child before her, whom a sentence of 

ers was about to render an orphan. It smote upon 
her heart, and she burst into tears. 

** Rise, dear child,”’ said she; ‘‘ thou hast pre- 
vailed—thy father shall not die. I grant his pardon 
at thy entreaty—thy filial love has saved him.’’ 





THE REWARD. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


Wnuo, looking backward from his manhood's prime, 
Sees not the spectre of his misspent time ; 
And, though the shade 
Of funeral cypress, planted thick behind, 
Hears no reproachful whisper on the wind 
From his loved dead? 


Who bears no trace of Passion’s evil force ? 
Who shuns thy sting, O terrible Remorse? 
Who would not cast 
Half of his Future from him, but to win 
Wakeiless oblivion for the wrong and sin 
Of the sealed past? 


we Alas! the evil, which we fain would shun, 

We do, and leave the wished-for good undone ; 
Our strength to-day 

Is but to-morrow’s weakness, prone to fall ; 
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Poor, blind, unprofitable servants all, 
Are we alway. 


Yet who, thus looking backward o’er his years, 
Feels not his eyelids wet with grateful tears, 
If he hath been 
Permitted, weak and sinful as he was, 
To cheer and aid, in some ennobling cause, 
His fellow-men * 


If he hath hidden the outcast, or let in 
A ray of sunshine to the cell of sin ; 
If he hath lent 
Strength to the weak, and, in an hour of need, 
Over the suffering, mindless of his creed 
Or hue, hath bent : 


He has not lived in vain: and while he gives 

The praise to Him in whom he moves and lives, 
With thankful heart 

He gazes backward, and with hope before, 

Knowing that from his works he never more 
Can henceforth part. 
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CANADA. 


Ir is quite obvious, from the present aspect of 
things, that Canada was designed to go with the 
United States. This wonderful Hudson of ours 
was certainly intended as the outlet of its foreign 
trade, for it runs down into a mild latitude, while 
the St. Lawrence runs away to the frozen north, 
and seems to have been placed where it would be 
most out of the way, in a territory good for little 
else. That men have arranged the matter in a 
way which contradicts nature, is constantly pro- 
ducing difficulty, as the same perverseness does in 
a hundred other cases. Yet if we would agree to 
free trade—perfectly free—the political divisions 
of the earth would not disturb its harmony. In 
that case, Canada might belong to Great Britain 
forever, and yet enjoy almost all the advantages 
of our Union. Its industry might then exert 
itself as it pleased, and find its market through our 
own Hudson without interruption by us. The 
injury to Canada and ourselves has been pressed 
upon us until we have agreed to several measures 
for its modification. We have established the 
transit policy, by which foreign goods transported 
through our internal communications are entitled 
to a return of duties as if they had been exported 
by sea. But there are some important embarrass- 
ments yet remaining. One of these is set forth in 
a memorial which is about to be presented for the 
signature of our citizens, asking that wheat may be 
imported from Canada, and that having been man- 
ufactured by our mills, the duty on the wheat may 
be returned, on the exportation of the flour. This 
seems a very reasonable thing, and yet it cannot be 
done, as the law now stands. The case is the 
same as the refining of sugar or the distillation of 
molasses, both of which are allowed ‘‘ in bond’’ as 
it is called, and the duty is returned on the expor- 
tation of the product of a manufacturing process. 
There can be no more difficulty in this matter of 
grinding wheat, than in the other things now con- 
stantly doing. The flour, since we are so large 
exporters, would interfere with our own flour none 
the more for this process, for in either case it 
would go to the same foreign market. The 
memorial to which we have referred sets forth 
that Canada, and almost exclusively Canada West, 
did Jast year export wheat and flour to the aggre- 
gate extent of more than a million barrels of flour ; 
that we have mills, water power, capital, lake 
vessels, and facilities of various kinds, which would 
find valuable occupation in the business that would 
be created by the policy proposed, and that no evil 
could possibly arise to any interest. All this is 
exceedingly obvious, and our nation must be as 
blind to its own interest as it was in the days of 
protection, if it should refuse, under proper regu- 
lations, to allow this new and profitable trade. 

The proposed measure does not require the 
adoption of any radically new principle in the 
management of our affairs. The Canadians are 
moving earnestly to bring about a system of recip- 
rocal low duties, and appear ready to bring their 





duties down to almost any point to which we will 
consent to go. But this proposal implies a funda- 
mental change in our policy, and would probably, 
if adopted, under the force of our reciprocity trea- 
ties, compel us to lower our duties on the products 
of other nations to the same rate. Nothing would 
meet this emergency fully, but the adoption of a 
new system of revenue, a system of direct taxation. 
This would sweep off all difficulties about transits, 
drawbacks, reciprocities and manufactures, and 
give us and all the world the free use of the 
advantages which the Creator designed for us and 
for all. When we learn how to make the most 
of our position, we shall perhaps adopt this plan. 
At any rate, we shall not suppose that our own 
interests can be promoted by refusing to deal 
freely with our neighbors, as the geographical 
works of the Creator evidently designed we 
should.—Journal of Commerce. 





From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE ESCAPE OF W. 
L. MACKENZIE FROM TORONTO TO THE UNI- 
TED STATES. 


Tue rash and ill-planned rebellion of Upper 
Canada was speedily checked by the discomfiture 
of the insurgents at Montgomery's Tavern, near 
Toronto, on the 7th December, 1837. Though 
Mackenzie, the chief leader of the insurrection, did 
not certainly display much of the warrior on that 
occasion, yet he showed considerable tact and pres- 
ence of mind in his subsequent escape from hs 
pursuers ; and there is something in the successful 
escape of any one from imminent peril, the detail 
of which has a tendency to raise the individual into 
a sort of hero. 

The first few volleys of the government militia 
cooled the ardor of the insurgents; the rifle balls 
fell thick amongst them; and a friend of Mac- 
kenzie’s falling dead at his side, he deemed it 
necessary to quit the field, and warn his comrades 
to disperse. After an unsuccessful attempt to 
snatch his cloak from the hotel, he set off on foot, 
and after running a short distance met a friendly 
farmer, who readily gave him his horse, a trusty, 
sure-footed creature, which that day did him good 
service. On he rode, while volumes of smoke 
rolled after him, and behind was seen the vivid 
glare of the flames of the fated tavern and out- 
houses which had been the scene of the rencounter. 
He met several friends ; one handed him an over- 
coat; and the general resolution was to make for 
the states by the head of Lake Ontario. 

Meantime government rewards were offered for 
their apprehension—one thousand pounds for Mac- 
kenzie, and five hundred pounds per man for sev- 
eral others. Couriers were sent off in every direc- 
tion with tidings to the like effect, and a gazette 
was circulated minutely describing those persons 
whose apprehension was especially desired. 

Finding himself now closely pursued and re- 
peatedly fired at, Mackenzie left the high road with 
one friend, and made for Shepherd's Mills. ‘** The 
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fleetest horsemen of the official party were so close 
upon us,’’ says he in his narrative,* ‘‘ that I had 
only time to jump off my horse and ask the miller 
of the place whether a large body of men, then on 
the heights, were friends or foes, before our pur- 
suers were climbing up the steep ascent almost 
yeside me.’’ He eluded them, and soon after 
overtook Colonel Lout with about ninety of his 
friends. After taking some refreshment at a 
farmer's, the party separated, sixteen only accom- 
panying Mackenzie. They were all on foot, many 
unarmed. Mackenzie had no other arms than a 
single-barrelled pistol. ‘They made for the Humber 
bridge through Vaughan, but found it strongly 
guarded. ‘They then went up the river a long 
way, got some supper at the house of a farmer, 
crossed the stream on a foot bridge, and by two 
o'clock next morning reached the house of a friendly 
settler, completely exhausted with cold and fatigue. 

Here blankets were hung over the windows to 
avoid suspicion; food and beds were prepared ; 
and while the government troops were keenly 
searching for them, the fugitives were sleeping 
soundly. Next morning, those who had arms 
buried them; they agreed to separate, and make 
for the frontier two and two together. A young 
lad of twenty was the companion of Mackenzie. 
They set out together undisguised, and on foot, 
and met aud conversed with several people, but 
found none disposed to betray them. About three 
o'clock in the afternoon they reached Comfort’s 
Mills, near Streetsville ; there they were told that 
Colonel Chisholm, with three hundred men, were 
divided into parties in search of them. Mr. Com- 
fort, an American by birth, but a citizen of Canada, 
treated them kindly, and lent them his wagon, with 
a young Irish driver. They drove through the 
village in broad daylight; ‘* yet,” says the fugi- 
tive, ‘‘ though known to everybody, we proceeded 
a long way west before danger approached. At 
length, however, we were hotly pursued by a party 
of mounted troops; our driver became alarmed, 
and with reason, and I took the reins, and pushed 
onwards at full speed over a rough, hard-frozen 
road without snow. Our pursuers, nevertheless, 
gained on us; and when near the Sixteen-Mile 
Creek, we ascertained that my countryman, Col. 
Chalmers, had a party guarding the bridge. The 
creek swells up at times into a rapid river—it was 
now swollen by the November rains. What was 
to be done? My companion and I jumped from 
the wagon, made towards the forest, asked a la- 
borer the way to Esquesing, to put our pursuers 
off our track, and were soon in the thickest of the 
patch of woods near the deep ravine in which flows 
the creek numbered sixteen. Those in pursuit 
came up with our driver almost immediately after 
we left, and took him prisoner. The frequent reports 


*In “The Tribune,” New York, September, 1847, is a 
long narrative by Mackenzie of his eseape. The present 
paper contains the substance of his narrative, conde 
and much modified, all the political allusions and digres- 
sions with which it is interspersed being omitted, and 
only the most interesting parts of the personal adventures 
given in a connected form. 
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of rifles, and the barking of dogs, near the place 
where we were concealed, annoyed us not a little. 
There was now but one chance of escape, sur- 
rounded as we were—for the young man had re- 
fused to leave me—and that was to stem the stream 
and cross the swollen creek. We accordingly 
stripped ourselves naked, and with the surface ice 
beating against us, and holding our garments over 
our heads, in a bitter cold December night, buf- 
feted the current, and were soon up to our necks, 
I hit my foot against a stone, let fall some of my 
clothes, which my companion caught, and cried 
aloud with pain. The cold in that stream caused 
me the most cruel and intense sensation of pain I 
ever endured ; but we got through, though with a 
better chance for drowning ; and the frozen sand on 
the banks seemed warm to our feet when we once 
more trod on it. In an hour and a half we were 
under the hospitable roof of a kind farmer; and a 
supply of dry flannels and food, and an hour's rest, 
were kindly furnished us, while the sons and daugh- 
ter of our host kept a silent watch outside in the 
cold, while I and my companion slept.” They 
started again; travelled all night; and by four 
o’elock on Saturday morning they reached Wel- 
lington Square by the middle road. ‘‘ The farm- 
ers’ dogs began to bark loudly; the heavy tramp 
of a party of horsemen was heard behind us; we 
retired a little way into the woods; I saw that the 
men were armed; entered the road again; and 
half an hour before twilight reached the door of an 
upright magistrate, which an English boy at once 
opened to us. I sent up my name ; was requested 
to walk up stairs, (in the dark,) and was told that 
the house, barns, and every part of their premises, 
had been twice searched for me that morning, and 
that M’Nab’s men from Hamilton were seouring 
the country in all directions in the hope of taking 
me. I asked if I had the least chance to pass 
downward by the way of Burlington beach, but 
was answered that both roads were guarded, and 
that Dr. Rolph was by that time safe in Lewiston.” 
They immediately retired to a thicket behind the 
house, deeming it the safest place; and as the 
young man was chilled with cold and fatigue, it 
was deemed best for him to separate from Mac- 
kenzie, as, not being known, he would be safe 
from apprehension. He did so, and reached the 
frontier, but was laid up for four months afterwards 
by indisposition. ‘‘ At dawn of day,’’ continues 
Mackenzie, ‘it began to snow and show foot- 
marks. <A pease-rick, which the pigs had under- 
mined all round, stood on a high knoll, and I chose 
it for a hiding-place. For ten or twelve days I 
had slept, when I could get any sleep, in my 
clothes ; and my limbs had swelled so that I had 
to leave my boots and wear a pair of slippers. 
My feet were wet, I was very weary, and the cold 
and drift annoyed me much. Breakfast I had had 
none ; and in due time Colonel M’Dowall, the high- 


nsed | Sheriff, and his posse, stood before me. House, 


barns, cellars, and garret were searched, and I the 
while quietly looking on. The colonel was after- 
wards second in command to Sir Allan M’Nab 
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opposite Navy Island, and when I lived in William 
street. Some years ago he called on me, and we 
had a hearty laugh over his ineffectual exertions 
to catch a rebel in 1837. When the coast seemed 
clear, my terrified host, a wealthy Canadian, came 
up the hill as if to find nis pigs, brought me two 
bottles of hot water fur my feet, a bottle of tea, 
and several slices of bread and butter; told me 
that the neighborhood was literally harassed with 
bodies of armed men in search of me, and advised 
that I should leave that place at dark, but where 
to go hecould nottell me. After I left his prem- 
ises, he was arrested ; but had powerful friends, 
gave bail, and the matter ended there. When 
night set in, I knocked at the next farmer’s door ; 
they were strong government men, and as the 
house had been searched often for me already, they 
refused to see me; but their boy conducted me by 
a by-path to Mr. King’s, the next farm. Here I 
had supper ; rested for an hour; and then walked 
with my host to my early residence, Dundas Vil- 
lage, at the head of Lake Ontario. We sawa 
small party of armed men on the road, near the 
mills of an Englishman ; but they did not perceive 
us. We went to the dwelling of an old friend, to 
whom I stated that I thought I should now make 
a more speedy, yet equally sure progress on horse- 
back. He risked at once, and that too most wil- 
lingly, his horse. Mr. King returned home, and 


I entered the village alone in the night, and was 
hailed by some person, who speedily passed on. 
I wanted to take a friend with me, but durst not 


go to wake him up. There was a guard on duty 
at the hotel, and I had to cross the creek close by 
a house which I had built in the public square. 
I then made for the mountain country above Ham- 
ilton, and in the way called upon some old Dutch 
friends, who told me that all the passes were 
guarded. Near Ancaster I got a fresh horse from 
an old friend, and pursued my journey ; but com- 
ing upon a house well lighted up, and where a 
guard was evidently posted, I turned aside, and 
tried to find my way through the Bissbrook and 
Glassford woods. For several weary hours did J 
toil through the primeval forest, leading my horse, 
and unable to get out or find a path. The bark- 
ing of a dog brought me, when near daylight, toa 
solitary cottage; and its inhabitant—a negro— 
pointed out to me the Twenty-Mile Creek where 
it was fordable. Before I had ridden a mile, I 
came te a small hamlet, which I had not known 
before ; entered a house, and oh my surprise— 
was instantly called by name! At the inn, I did 
not at all like the manner of him who addressed 
me, though I now know that all was well intended. 
Quite carelessly to appearance, I remounted my 
horse, and rode off very leisurely, but turned the 
first angle, and then gallopped on, turned again, 
and gallopped still faster. At some ten miles’ 
distance, a farm, newly cleared, and situated in a 
by-place, seemed a safer haven. I entered the 
house, called for breakfast, and fpund in the owner 
a stout Hibernian farmer, an Orangeman from the 
north of Ireland, with a wife and five fine children. 





I took breakfast very much at my leisure; saw 
my horse watered and fed with oats in the sheaf ; 
and then asked Mr. Waters to be so kind as put 
me in the way to the mountain road; which he 
consented to do, but evidently with much reluc- 
tance. After we had travelled about a quarter of 
a mile in the woods, he turned round at a right 
angle, and said that that was the way. 

‘** Not to the road?’ said I. 

***No; but to Mr. M’Intyre the magistrate !’ 

‘** Here we came to a full stop. He was stout 
and burly, I small and slight made. 1 soon found 
that he had not dreamt of me as a rebel ; his lead- 
ing idea was, that I had a habit of borrowing other 
men’s horses without their express leave—in other 
words, that I was a horse thief. Horses had been 
stolen, and he only did his duty by carrying a 
doubtful case before the nearest justice. This was 
areal puzzle. Should I tell Waters who I was 
it was ten to one but he would seize me for the 
heavy reward. If I went before the justice, he 
would doubtless know and detain me. I asked 
Mr. Waters to explain. He said that I had come 
in great haste to his house on a December Sunday 
morning ; that it was on no public road, with my 
clothes torn, my face badly scratched, and my horse 
all in a foam; that I had refused to say who I was 
or where I came from ; had paid him a dollar for 
a very humble breakfast, been in no haste to leave, 
and was riding one of the finest horses in Canada 
—making, at the same time, for the frontier by 
the most unfrequented paths ; and that many horses 
had been recently borrowed. My manner, he ad- 
mitted, did not indicate anything wrong ; but why 
did I studiously conceal my name and business? 
There was some truth in all this. My donnet 
rouge, my torn homespun, sorry slippers, weary 
gait, and unshaven beard, were assuredly not much 
in keeping with the charger I was riding; and I 
had unfortunately given no reply whatever to sev- 
eral of his and his good wife’s home questions. 
My chance to be tried and condemned in the hall 
where I had often sat in judgment on others was 
seemingly now very near, but I did not quite de- 
spair. To escape from Waters in that dense 
forest was entirely hopeless; to blow out his 
brains while he was acting quite conscientiously, 
while his five pretty children at home waited 
his early return, could have easily been done 
as far as opportunity went, for he was unsus- 
picious of anything of the kind, and my pistol 
was now loaded, and sure to fire. But I could 
not do it. So TI held a parley with my detainer, 
touched on various subjects, and at last found, to 
my great surprise and real delight, that though 
averse to the object of the revolt, he spoke of my- 
self in terms of good-will. His next neighbor had 
lived near me in 1823 at Queenstown, and had 
spoken so well of myself and family to him, as to 
have interested him, though he had never met me 
before. ‘I am an old magistrate,’ said I, ‘ but at 
present in a situation of some difficulty. If I can 
satisfy you as to who I am, and why I am here, 
would you desire to gain the price of any man’s 
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blood’? He seemed to shudder at the very idea 
of such athing. I then, before revealing myself, 
made him take a solemn oath of secrecy. When 
he had ascertained my name, which I showed him 
on my watch, seals, and pocket-book, he expressed 
real sorrow on account of the dangerous situation 
in which I stood, and pledged himself to keep 
silence for twenty-four hours, directed me how to 
get into the main road, and feelingly urged me to 
accept his personal guidance to the frontier. He 
kept his word; but when I was fairly out of dan- 
ger, he told the whole story to his neighbors, 
which caused his apprehension, though he was 
afterwards released.”’ 

Our hero now gained the open country, recrossed 
the ‘Twenty-Mile Creek, and at length reé€ntered 
the mountain path a little below where a military 
guard was then stationed. While in sight of this 
guard, he moved on very slowly. The country 
people were going to church, and he made as if 
going there too. As soon as he was out of sight, 
however, he used his spurs to some advantage. It 
appears that two men whom he had spoken to in the 
road gave the alarm to an armed party, who im- 
mediately gave pursuit. ‘‘I perceived them,” 
says he, ‘‘ when a third of a mile off. I thought 
it safer to endeavor to put my pursuers off the 
track, and on a false scent, than to keep on ahead 
of them ; so I turned short towards St. Catherine’s 
when I got to Smithville, and seemed to take that 
road down hill full speed. Instead of doing so, 
however, I turned a corner, put up my horse very 
quickly in the stable of a friendly Canadian, entered 
his house, he being at church, beheld my pursuers 
stop to interrogate a woman who had seen me pass, 
and then ride furiously onward by the St. Cathe- 
rine’s road. I then went quietly to bed, and rested 
for some four hours; had a comfortable supper 
with the family, and what clothes I required. A 
trusty companion was also ready to mount his horse, 
and accompany me the last forty miles to Buffalo. 
We accordingly started about eight o'clock on Sun- 
day night, and keeping clear of the armed guards, 
we got safe into Crowland before daylight. We 
awoke a friend here, turned our horses into his 
pasture, and he immediately accompanied us to the 
Niagara river on foot. On inquiry, it was found 
that all the boats on the river, except those at the 
ferries, which were well guarded, had been seized 
and taken care of by the officers of government. 
A gentleman, however, who lived opposite the head 
of Grand Island, was believed to have kept one of 
his boats locked up beside his carriages. This 
gentleman was applied to; and though no favorer 
of the late movement, and at considerable risk, 
immediately consented to give his boat. As well 
as I can now remember,”’ continues the narrator, 
**it was about nine on Monday morning when I 
reached this gentleman’s house ; an excellent break- 
fast was prepared, and I was fatigued and hungry. 
But there was a military patrol on the river, and 
before sitting down to a repast, I thought it safe 
to svep out and see if the coast was clear. Well 
for me it was that I did so! The custom-house 





officer, opposite Black Rock, and his troop of 
mounted dragoons, were so close upon us, riding 
up by the bank of the river, that had I not then 
observed their approach, they would have caught 
me at breakfast. Nine men out of ten, in such an 
emergency, would have hesitated to assist me, and 
to escape by land was at that time evidently impos- 
sible. My host lost not a moment; his boat was 
hauled across the road, and launched in the stream 
with all possible speed; and he, I, and my guide 
were scarcely afloat in it, and out a little way be- 
low the bank, when the officer with his troop of 
horse were parading in front of the house. How 
we escaped here is to me almost a miracle. I had 
resided long in the district, and was known by 
everybody : a boat was in the river against official 
orders ; it was near the shore, and the carbines of 
the military could have compelled us to return, or 
have killed us if disobedient. The commanding 
officer did not see us, that was evident; he turned 
round at the moment to talk to the lady of the 
house and her daughters, who were standing in 
the partene in front of the house full of anxiety on 
our account ; but of the troop, not a few must have 
seen the movement; and yet we were allowed to 
steer for the head of Grand Island with all the ex- 
pedition in our power without interruption; not 
was there a whisper said about the matter for many 
months thereafter. In an hour we were safe on 
the Amencan shore, and that night I slept in tran- 
quillity and safety.” 





Pins.—A dozen years since, all the pins used 
in this* country were imported. Now, none are 
imported, except a few German pins for the supply 
of the German population of Pennsylvania. This 
wonderful change has been produced by a concur- 
rence of circumstances—the most prominent of 
which was the invention, by Mr. Samuel Slocum, 
now of Providence, of a pin-making machine far 
superior to any then in use in England. Thisled 
to the establishment of a pin-manufactory at Pough- 
keepsie by Messrs. Slocum, Jillson & Co., which, 
contrary to general expectation, was entirely suc- 
cessful, and soon distanced foreign competition. 
Thus things went on, until the passage of the tariff 
of 1842, which, by increasing the duty on foreign 
pins, encouraged other parties in this country to en- 
gage in the business. Foreseeing this, the above 
mentioned company—which was succeeded by the 
Am. Pin Company—at onee reduced their prices 
20 per cent., and have since reduced them 10 ;er 
cent. more. Of all the pin companies which have 
been established or attempted in the United States, 
only three are known to exist at present, viz., the 
Am. Pin Company, (which has works both at 
Poughkeepsie and at Waterbury, Conn.,) the Howe 
Company, at Derby, Conn., and Messrs. Pelton, 
Fairchild & Co., of Poughkeepsie. 

The quantity of pins turned out by these estab- 
lishments, especially the two first, is enormous. 
The statistics of one of them, we have ascertained, 
are about as follows :—Per week, 70 cases, aver- 
aging 170 packs each, each pack containing 12 
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papers, and each paper 280 pins: making an ag- 
gregate of 39,984,000 pins per week, or 2,079,- 
168,000 per annum. If the products of the other 
two establishments, and the small amount imported, 
are together equal to the above, we should have a 
grand total of 4,158,336 ,000 pins for consumption 
in the United States, equal to 200 on an average; 
for every man, woman and child in the country. 
A pretty liberal allowance, we are thinking. The 
number of pin-making machines employed by said 
company is about 30, and of workpeople about 60. 
It would be difficult to describe these machines so 
as to make their operation intelligible to those who 
have not seen them in motion. We will only say 
that the wire which is to be wrought into pins 
runs from a reel like yarn, into one end of the ma- 
chine, and comes out at the other, not wire, but 
pins, cut, pointed, and headed, in the most perfect 
manner, at the rate of 150 a minute. This is about 
the usual speed, but the machinery is capable of 
being so adjusted as to produce 300 a minute. 
Being now of a yellowish color, they are thrown, 
by the bushel, into kettles containing a certain 
liquid, by which they are whitened and prepared 
for sticking ; i. e. for being stuck into papers, in 
rows, as they are bought at the stores. This 





process of sticking is also performed by a machine 
invented by Mr. Slocum. The narrow paper in 
which the pins are stuck, is wound from a reel, of 
any imaginable length, and then cut off at uniform 
intervals. One sticking-machine will stick as many 
pins as three pin-machines can make; and three 
of the former can be attended by one girl. 

A part of the pins of the Am. Pin Company are 
made of American copper, obtained on the borders 
of Lake Superior. 

The triumphant success of American pin-making 
ithout the aid of protection, or rather in spite of 
t, shows that when skill and industry are com- 

bined, ‘‘ some things can be done as well as 
others.”—N. Y. Jour. Commerce. 





THE ART OF LIVING WITH OTHERS. 


In the first place, if people are to live happily 
together, they must not fancy, because they are 
thrown together now, that all their lives have been 
exactly similar up to the present time, that they 
started exactly alike, and that they are to be for 
the future of the same mind. A thorough convic- 
tion of the difference of men is the great thing to 
be assured of in social knowledge ; it is to life what 
Newton’s law is to astronomy. Sometimes men 
have a knowledge of it with regard to the world in 
general: they do not expect the outer world to 
agree with them in all points, but are vexed at not 
being able to drive their own tastes and opinions 
into those they live with. Diversities distress them. 
They will not see that there are many forms of vir- 
tue and wisdom. Yet we might as well say, 
** Why all these stars; why this difference; why 
not all one star?’’ 

Many of the rules for people living together in 
peace follow from the above. or instance, not to 
interfere unreasonably with others, not to ridicule 
their tastes, not to question and re-question their 
tesolves, not to indulge in perpetual comment on 











their proceedings, and to delight in their having 
other pursuits than ours, are all based upon a 
thorough perception of the simple fact that they are 
not we. 

Another rule for living happily with others is, to 
avoid having stock subjects of disputation. It 
mostly happens, when people live much together, 
that they come to have certain set topics, round 
which, from frequent dispute, there is such a growth 
of angry words, mortified vanity, and the like, that 
the original subject of difference becomes a standing 
subject for quarrel ; and there is a tendency in all 
minor disputes to drift down to it. 

Again, if people wish to live well together, they 
must not hold too much to logic, and suppose that 
everything is to be settled by sufficient reason. 
Dr. Johnson saw this clearly with regard to married 
people, when he said, ‘* Wretched would be the 
pair above all names of wretchedness, who should 
be doomed to adjust by reason, every morning, all 
the minute detail of a domestic day.”’ But the 
application should be much more genera] than he 
made it. There is no time for such reasonings, and 
nothing that is worth them. And when we recol- 
lect how two lawyers, or two politicians, can go on 
contending, and that there is no end of one-sided 
reasoning on any subject, we shall not be sure that 
such contention is the best mode for arriving at 
truth ; but certainly it is not the way to arrive at 
good temper. 

If you would be loved asa companion, avoid 
unnecessary criticism upon those with whom you 
live. The number of people who have taken out 
judges’ patents for themselves is very large in any 
society. Now, it would be hard for a man to live 
with another who was always criticising his actions, 
even if it were kindly and just criticism. It would 
be like living between the glasses of a microscope. 
But these self-elected judges, like their prototypes, 
are very apt to have the persons they judge brought 
before them in the guise of culprits. 

One of the most provoking forms of the criticism 
above alluded to, is that which may be called criti- 
cism over the shoulder. ‘* Had I been consulted’ 
—‘* Had you listened to me’’—‘ But you always 
will’’—and such short scraps of sentences, may 
remind many of us of dissertations which we have 
suffered and inflicted, and of which we cannot call 
to mind any soothing effect. 

Another rule is, not to let familiarity swallow up 
all courtesy. Many of us have a habit of saying to 
those with whom we live such things as we say 
about strangers behind their backs. There is no 
place, however, where real politeness is of more 
value than where we mostly think it would be 
superfluous. You may say more truth, or rather 
speak out more plainly, to your associates, but not 
less courteously than you do to strangers. 

Again, we must not expect more from the society 
of our friends and companions than it can give; and 
especially must not expect contrary things. It is 
somewhat arrogant to talk of travelling over other 
minds (mind being, for what we know, infinite ;) 
but still we become familiar with the upper views, 
tastes, and tempers of our associates; and it is 
hardly in man to estimate justly what is familiar to 
him. In travelling along at night, as Hazlitt says, 
we catch a glimpse into cheerful-looking rooms, 
with light blazing in them, and we conclude, invol- 
untarily, how happy the inmates must be. Yet 
there is heaven and hell in those rooms, the same 
heaven and hell that we have known in others.— 
Friends in Council. 
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Prospectus.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were ex- 
cluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more aitractive variety 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part o 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American r. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews , and Blackwood's noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keeu political Commentaries. 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Milita 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wi 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood’s, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
cousider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of The Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new oe of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
al] parts of the world; so that much more than ever it 


now becomes every intelligent American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state o 

things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Vo 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically antl very ully 

uaint our readers with the great department of Foreign 
irs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves info’ of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 

ers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-in- 
formed Sane. We say indi 3 use in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral aj petite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, a d 
" a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 

istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 





Terms.—The Livine Ace is published every Satur- 
day, by E. Lirrett & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston ; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 

a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 
_thankfully received and promptly attended to. » To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

‘ ban paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
lollows :— 


Four copies for . . $20 00 
ine * " - $40 00 
Twelve" ‘“ . $50 00 


Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, 
handsomely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale 
at thirty dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
bound, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 12} cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly en- 
hance their value. 


Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good olen, can generally give them bound volumes in ex- 
change without any delay. The price of the binding is 
50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
es. there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 





oo are desirous of making arrangements, 
ina ae of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 


in the business. And we will gladly corres on this 
coal us ns oe ok refer- 


subject with any agent who wil 
ences, 

Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age cousists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 44cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be cha with more than newspaper 
postage, (14cts.) We add the definition alluded to :— 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than oue 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 

Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly ane, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen months. 











Wasuineron, 27 Dec., 1845. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language, but this by its immense extent and compreherssion includes a portraiture of the human mind ia 


the utmost expansion of the present age. 





J.Q. ADAMS. 





